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dollars. It is claimed by some that Mr. Drew was per- 
sonally a moral man, but that business morals fifty years 
ago were not what they are now. In the past generation 
the men who preyed upon the public worked in ways 
which are now obsolete. With all their faults and crimes 
such men as Harriman are builders and promoters of the 
welfare of the enterprises they control. But Jay Gould, 
Jim Fisk, and other men of that time were wreckers. 
Gould was silent, patient, and effective. Fisk was 
blatant, boastful, and, until his tragic death, successful. 
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In a book notice in the International Journal of Ethics 
Prof. Schmidt contends that Jesus spoke the Aramaic 
dialect, and that we can have no accurate knowledge of 
the language he used and the ideas he expressed unless 
we critically sift the sayings attributed to him in the 
Synoptic gospels and translate them back into the Aramaic 
dialect. It is only thus, he says, that we can get his 
point of view concerning “‘such ethical questions as those 
involved in war, retributive justice, divorce, oath-taking, 
private wealth, public almsgiving, compulsory support 
of religion, fasting, festivals, prayer, wages, merit, autoc- 
racy.” The question of his assertion of his Messianic 
self-consciousness is also involved in this philological 


problem. 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK in Boston recurs with as much 
regularity as the signs of the Zodiac, and brings together 
increasing numbers of Unitarians and their friends, who 
make an object-lesson to confute the stale slander con- 
cerning the decay and death of Unitarianism in this 
part of the country. Various meetings also give some 
annual consolation to men and women who come from 
distant parts where under no circumstances are a hun- 
dred Unitarians ever seen together. They often express 
feelings similar to those of the old woman in England, 
who, when she for the first time visited the seashore, said 
she thanked the Lord that for once she had seen some- 
thing that there was enough of. Our columns show else- 
where the many good things that are to be expected, with 
a variety so great that all may find something to stim- 
ulate and satisfy their mental and spiritual appetites. 
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Kinc GEorGE V. reigns and will reign. All the talk 
about the republic in England is futile and vain so long 
as ancient ceremonies on the accession and coronation of 
a king excite every feeling of pride, patriotism, and loy- 
alty of which English hearts are capable. When the 
herald halted at the gate of the free city of London and 
craved admission for the messengers of the king, a part 
of the ancient foundations of the realm were temporarily 
exposed. So long as there is any line which the king may 
not pass without the consent of his subjects and so long 
as he is faithful to the constitutional limits thereby il- 
lustrated, the throne is safe and the kingdom will endure. 
The thoughtfulness of King George in advising the people 
and the purveyors of pleasure to go on with their usual 
avocations until the date of the funeral made a quick ap- 
peal to the sympathies of his subjects. 
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KinG GrorcE V. has had the good fortune to be born, 
bred, and married with the hereditary influence and in- 
timate companionship of good women. His grandmother, 
Victoria, his mother, Alexandra, and his wife, Mary, are 
all personages whose names will be regarded in English 
history as illustrating the noblest and strongest elements 
of womanhood. In his manly and graceful speech the 
new king called attention to the virtues of his mother 
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and the help which he expected from his wife. The 
Queen Consort has always been a favorite with the 
English people because she was born and bred on the 
island over which her husband is now called to reign, 
and has the traditions and sentiments which pertain to 
English womanhood. Although she is without authority 
as a sovereign, her influence may be unbounded and cer- 
tainly will be thrown on the side of everything that is 
most admirable in English society. 


William Henry Channing. 


One hundred years ago on the 25th of May the nephew 
and biographer of William Ellery Channing was born in 
Boston, Mass. ‘The fifty years which preceded the Civil 
War was a period of intense intellectual and spiritual 
activity. The family circle into which William Henry 
Channing was born was at the very centre of the re- 
ligious, philanthropic, and social movements out of which 
came some of the best things in the American repub- 
lic. The best tendencies of the time made William 
Ellery Channing, as O. B. Frothingham says, ‘‘at once 
a worshipper and a worker, a philosophical theist and 
an ardent friend of human brotherhood, a patient thinker 
and a man of brave philanthropy.”’ ‘These qualities were 
in the nephew, but transformed by the impulses of a 
fiery and impetuous nature. Of him Frothingham says: 
“Well I remember, about 1840-45, the fervent apostle 
of every human idea, as he stood radiant and enchanting 
on reform platforms, and fascinated all hearers by his 
ringing voice, his buoyant mien, his rapt countenance, 
and his glowing appeals. He seemed then the most 
seraphic of all the orators, though Wendell Phillips spoke 
at the same time. The latter was more keen and trench- 
ant, but Mr. Channing was more electrifying. Phillips 
was a gleam of light, but his friend was an uncreated 
beam,—the effulgence that, according to the book of 
Genesis, preceded the sun. As has been finely said, 
he was like an electric blaze among gas lamps. One of 
Mr. Phillips’s arguments I recall now. The warmth of 
Channing’s utterance lingers lovingly about the heart, 
but all except the glory is departed. He was an atmos- 
phere, life-giving, but impalpable.”’ 

We shall not attempt to lay before our readers any 
elaborate biography of Mr. Channing, but would refer 
all students ‘of Unitarianism in the last century to the 
full and exceedingly interesting memoir of him written 
by O. B. Frothingham. He is chiefly remembered by 
the present generation for the work he did in bringing 
together and publishing the memoir of his uncle, who, 
without this loving and loyal tribute to his memory 
and greatness, would now be much less influential than 
he is. Aside, however, from the work of preparing the 
biography of Dr. Channing and editing his sermons, the 
nephew had work of his own to do, and in some respects 
filled a larger place in the minds of enthusiastic reformers 
of the early half of the nineteenth century than most 
other men, like Emerson, Parker, and the Channing 
whose fame has now surpassed his own. 

Since that epoch in the moral and religious history of 
New England the Civil War has intervened, and the 
subsequent degradation which has followed the struggle 
of the nation to rehabilitate itself has caused those early 
days to be forgotten. It was a time of moral awakening 
of which our present uprising is scarcely more than a 
faint reproduction. Men were not so hurried in those 
days as they are now, and every evil which we now rec- 
ognize was then present with others that are happily 
passed. ‘The awakening was largely of a religious char- 
acter, although remedies proposed were often secular 


well as direct in action. 
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and fantastic. Fourierism, socialism, phrenology, vege- 
tarianism, the second coming of Christ, mesmerism, pop- 
ular education, religious liberty, social equality, and many 
other things which were claimed to be new, true, and 
important were expected to bring in the kingdom of 
Heaven. ‘Those who did not believe in the actual coming 
of the Son of Man in glory did, in many cases, believe 
in a new influx of the Holy Spirit which would lead men 
into all truth and establish the kingdom of Heaven among 
men. 

Among these things that which engaged the attention 
of William Henry Channing and fired him with enthu- 
siasm was a socialism derived from the New Testament 
and believed to be a new incarnation of the divine life 
in the hearts of men. At this time phalanxes, phalan- 
steries, brotherhoods, communities, and associations of 
many kinds were multiplying. Hundreds of them were 
started in various parts of the country. Of these the 
experiment at Brook Farm is now the only one which 
by most people is remembered and thought of as being 
in a class by itself, but it was only one of many. In 1844 
there was a great convention of socialists at Clinton 
Hall, New York. George Ripley was president, and 
among the vice-presidents were Parke Godwin, Horace 
Greeley, Charles A. Dana, and Albert Brisbane. William 
H. Channing was placed on the business committee, after- 
ward becoming the corresponding secretary of the Ameri- 
can Union of Associationists. Largely through his influ- 
ence the Brook Farm enterprise adopted Fourierism and 
assumed the title of the Brook Farm Phalanx. Not long 
after the buildings were burned, and the enterprise came 
to an end. 

Mr. Channing held many pastorates, of from one to 
four years each,—in New York, Cincinnati, New York, 
Rochester, Liverpool (four years each in two different 
churches), Washington, Clifton (England), and London. 
In all these places he made his mark and left behind him 
those who revered his memory as that of a saint or an 
angel of light; and yet, because of his intense individ- 
uality and scorn of conventionality of every kind, he was 
unable or unwilling to settle down to the permanent work 
of a preacher and pastor. He had a message to give. He 
gave it and passed. He was more of a genius than his 
uncle, but had none of the staying qualities of patience 
and perseverance that gave to the older man his lasting 
fame. We print elsewhere some memorials of his work 
in London which will give a hint at least of the impression 
he made upon those best qualified to understand him. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, who attended on his ministry in 
Liverpool, has borne witness to the fine quality of his 
work. 


Upward and Outward. 


A recent critic objects to our modern progress that 


it lacks the definable in Church as well as in State. He. 


tells us that, first of all, we must find out what we are 
after, what is the purpose that underlies our modern 
living and thinking. If we should ask for a definition 
of the Christianity which is served out to us in the place 
of the older theology, who could give it? We hear a 
great deal, and we think a great deal too much, about 
the commercialism of our age; but can anybody tell 
us in what this modern commercialism differs from the 
business spirit of any previous age? Does the business 
man of Boston have an end in view that from a religious 
standpoint is less admirable than that which inspired the 
fishermen before the Revolution or the Connecticut man- 
ufacturers during the War of 1812? 

We certainly need men that are positive in belief as 
If called on to pick out the men 
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who are doing the most mischief socially, it might be the 
universally tolerant. In fact, toleration of other people’s 
vagaries and lack of thoroughness in thinking can hardly 
be esteemed a virtue. ‘This lesson is one that must be 
learned over and over again,—that we can become too 
cosmopolitan. A church built on nothing would be like 
a state without constitutional ideas. This is not to argue 
in favor of inflexibility of opinion, but rather in favor of 
definable progress. 

In 1864 Emerson said to a friend: “I fear that the South 
will come out of the present strife sorely enfeebled. After 
slavery is destroyed, we shall still need her intense spirit 
of local pride and her defence of State rights.” There 
really is a great deal in this defence of narrowness or of 
small things. Mr. Emerson was evidently not afraid 
of sectionalism, holding that it has a great part to play 
in steadying the drift toward nationalism. The German 
emperor said recently at Bonn University, ‘The future 
awaits you and will need your strength, not simply to 
squander on cosmopolitan dreams, but to foster national 
thoughts and German ideas.’’ He seems to have meant 
that the best way to become a-really humanitarian 
citizen of the world is, first, to become a first-class German 
or Englishman or American. Sound units are essential 
to making up a concrete humanity. 

Do we need a revival of Puritanism? We are inclined 
to believe that we should not lose anything by awakening 
that staunch, unflinching, and self-denying righteousness 
in church affairs and rightness in civic affairs that 
characterized the early colonists; in other words, we are 
prepared to advocate a certain measure of that narrow- 
ness which made the Bradfords and the Winthrops get 
out of England and out of Holland and into New England. 
Virginia has lost also some of its most valuable char- 
acteristics, among the rest its old-fashioned courtesies. 
Taking the country through and through, are we not 
lacking that staunch individuality which marked the days 
of Puritan dominance. It makes very little difference 
that the Puritan was bigoted in his creed, provided he 
used that creed in such a way as to create a vigorous man- 
hood. This is by no means to look with pessimistic 
eyes on the present age or to exalt unduly an age that 
failed in comprehending the Golden Rule. 

We believe, further, that we are well on the way toward 
a new and well-defined purposiveness on the part of the 
Church. ‘There will be less expository work, based on 
the interpretation of old writings; but there will be more 
leadership in the paths of rightness. Our young men, 
instead of being trained to be preachers, must be trained 
to be interpreters,—interpreters of God in nature and 
in human life. Allow that the old creeds are true, of 
what are these statements of theory so long as they no 
longer touch human life? They cannot be put into 
practice. What we need is a larger belief in God,—in 
the God who is here to-day, and whose will is Peace on 
earth, good will to men. sy 

It is a simple trust that we want, and with it honest 
lives. Lincoln inquired for a church that believed in 
the Golden Rule. That would be a thousand miles 
ahead of a church that only believes in miracles, in holy 
books and holy days. But it must be a positive organic 
church that welcomes us as the aggressive and faithful 
advocates of religious progress. Let us get through with 
this denying, and grasp the affirming. God the Father, 
who fills the universe, calls us to be his children. ‘This 
is the most marvellous outcome of eternal evolution. 
Above the beasts and out of the herded life we are called 
upward to know love, truth, temperance. Our Father 
who art in heaven! Hallowed be thy name; thy king- 
dom come, and thy will be done on earth as it is in the 
heavens. 
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American Cnitarian Association. 


Anniversary Week Meetings. 


The programme of the meetings of Anniversary Week 
has been sent to all the churches and is printed in this 
issue of the Register. It is to be hoped that the people 
of our churches will gather in large numbers to enjoy 
this opportunity of reviewing our work, enlarging our 
visions, and exalting our hopes. I trust that this pur- 
pose of the meetings will be kept steadily in mind. If 
we are to meet only to confess our manifold sins and wick- 
edness or to make cynical comments about the insuf- 
ficiency of our efforts, we had all better stay at home. 
What we get out of the meetings will chiefly depend upon 
what we are ready to put in. If we come with open and 
receptive minds and sympathetic hearts, we shall receive 
refreshment and encouragement. 

‘There are one or two things about the meetings that 
I have had occasion to say before, but that need to be 
repeated for the newcomers or for thease who may forget 
the distinction between the meetings of our national 
societies and our familiar conference sessions. First, 
let it be remembered that it is not one organization that 
is holding a meeting, as at a conference, but eighteen 
different and independent organizations. Each of the 
societies that holds a meeting in Anniversary Week is 
responsible for its own programme and the conduct of 
its own business. Each year at this time the president 
and secretary of the Association receive letters comment- 
ing adversely upon the plans and programmes of societies 
over whose concerns the officers of the Association have 
no jurisdiction whatsoever. May I not ask any friend 
who wants to comment on the programme or the ar- 
rangements of the Sunday School Society or the Min- 
isterial Union or the Temperance Society, to address his 
communication to the officer of the society he has in 
mind? In particular let the facts be remembered in re- 
gard to the Unitarian Festival. The Festival is not a 
function of the Association or any of the other societies, 
but a dinner given to the ministers and their wives by 
the generous good will of the laymen of the churches of 
Boston. Criticism of the arrangements on the part of 
those who are invited to share this liberal hospitality is 
simply bad manners. The officers of the American 
Unitarian Association are, with their fellow-ministers, 
guests at the table and have nothing to do with the 
preparations for the entertainment of the company. ‘They 
go to the Festival prepared to receive and enjoy what the 
good will of our kind hosts provides. 

The Programme Committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, of which the secretary is chairman, 
is responsible only for the general arrangement of the 
meetings of the Association on May 24 and 25. It should 
be understood, however, that the committee confines 
itself simply to arranging for the despatch of the business 
which must, under the constitution, come before the 
meeting, and for the ordering of the addresses. It 
makes no attempt to suggest new business or to guide 
the discussion. Nothing is cut and dried, except what 
the by-laws require or the Association, at some previous 
annual meeting, has ordered done. I have too often, as 
presiding officer, been led to suppose that certain resolu- 
tions or matters of business have been put through the 
meeting under the misunderstanding that they were 
introduced and had the support of the executive officers 
or the board of directors. The fact is that these officers 
and directors, if they were inclined to claim the privilege 
of the floor, might oppose rather than advocate some of 
the resolutions proposed. It should not be taken for 
granted that any piece of business introduced at the 
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annual meeting carries with it a recommendation from 
the officers and directors. 

I trust that the members of this Association will further 
remember that the distinction between the functions of 
the Association and the National Conference is well 
defined. It is vital to the successful working of our body 
that the distinction be recognized. ‘There is an increasing 
tendency to refer to the Association as a “legislative” 
body. It has no such function whatever. It is reserved 
for the National Conference to lay down the lines of de- 
nominational policy. The purposes of the Association 
are purely practical. The meeting to which we are 
called on May 24 is not the gathering of a legislative 
assembly or a religious conference or a debating society: 
it is the business meeting of a business corporation. 
The just analogies are to be-found in the meeting of 
the stockholders of a manufacturing company, a bank, 
or a railroad. I trust, therefore, that the members of 
the Association will agree to address themselves, not to 
the flight of the comet or to the iniquities or blessings of 
the tariff, or to a thousand other interesting themes that 
might be suggested, but to the conduct and upbuilding 
of the cause which their Association is organized to pro- 
mote. ‘The purpose of this particular meeting is to hear 
the reports of those to whom is intrusted the executive 
work of the Association, to provide for the continuance, 
and, if possible, the enlargement, of our co-operative 
endeavors, and to listen to stimulating addresses from 
some of the leaders of our thought and life. This may 
not seem to some minds a sufficient purpose, but I venture 
to hope that the courtesy and good sense of the members 
of the Association will recognize the distinction between 
a conference and the meeting of a business corporation. 

The particular criticism which is most frequently 
brought to the attention of the Programme Committee 
takes the form of an eager desire on the part of some of 
our zealous and active ministers for what is called “gen- 
eral discussion.”” No one enjoys a stirring debate more 
than I do, and, as chairman, I have always done every- 
thing in my power to gratify the desire of the ministers 
who wish to speak; but I am led to point out again that, 
however interesting a general discussion may be to the 
participants and to persons especially interested in the 
matter in debate, it is not what the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Association come to hear. Every year, 
after the annual meeting, I receive calls or letters from 
earnest members of our Association protesting against 
the good nature of the chairman in that he permits so 
much general discussion from the floor about irrelevant 
matters. Even the ministers who themselves desire to 
participate in discussions confess that it is increasingly 
difficult to induce the busy laymen of their churches to 
attend the meeting as delegates. I have been at some 
pains to discover the reasons for this reluctance. ‘The 
testimony of the laymen is that they come to the meet- 
ing as they go to the meeting of any other business cor- 
poration, to transact the business of the corporation, to 
hear the reports of their trustees or directors, and not to 
discuss the affairs of the solar system. ‘The chairman is 
always in the difficult position of trying, on the one hand, 
to gratify the legitimate desire of ministers to address the 
meeting, and, on the other hand, of protecting the rights 
of the members of the Association who have come to hear 
about the business in hand and to promote the cause to 
which, whatever may be our special fads, we are all to- 
gether committed, 

May I further point out that there is plenty of chance 
at the meeting of Anniversary Week for general discussion 
and for conference? ‘This is one of the purposes of the 
meetings; for instance, of the Ministerial Unien and the 
Berry Street Conference. Further, one entire morning 
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session of the Association is set apart for the transaction 
of business, without any prepared addresses, and would 
seem to offer ample opportunity for the discussion of 
matters that are pertinent to the work of the Association. 
Within recent years, and in order still further to save 
time, the Programme Committee has adopted the custom 
of submitting the reports of the secretaries of the differ- 
ent departments in print. It may be doubted whether 
this arrangement is wise or not, for the majority of the 
members of the Association may prefer to hear the de- 
partment chiefs deliver their reports themselves. 

Let it not be assumed that any one wants to stifle dis- 
cussion or prevent candid and intelligent criticism of 
the administration of our affairs. On the contrary, it is 
because I want to save time for the adequate and in- 
telligent discussion of our work, our methods, and our 
visions of service, that I venture to hope that the meeting 
will concentrate its attention upon the business of the 
Association. ‘The president depends upon the good sense 
and right-mindedness of the members to get the real 
business dispatched, the interests of our common cause 
advanced, the ventures of our faith launched upon a 
flood tide, our optimism upbuilt, our visions clarified, 
our hearts enkindled to larger and more effective service. 

SAMUEL A. ELtior. 


Ee 


Current Topics. 


THE scope and duties of municipal government, as 
conceived by the socialists who recently obtained con- 
trol of the legislative and executive machinery of the 
city of Milwaukee, are being exemplified in some interest- 
ing innovations. Among the reforms established by 
Mayor Seidel and his coworkers in a month since they 
took office are the opening of a municipal plumbing shop 
to do the work of the needy at cost; the arrangement of 

' legal machinery to furnish advice in law matters to the 
poor, a reduction in the working hours of city employees, 
and a perceptible improvement in the trolley service of 
Milwaukee. Among the plans which the socialist mayor 
and city council are about to apply in the near future are 
definite projects contemplating a free municipal ice 
plant, free public dances in the city schools, and a thor- 
ough cleaning up of the slums under the supervision of 
an official to be specially appointed for that laudable 
purpose. a 


THE campaign for the purification of the stage in 
New York—admittedly the centre of the offending against 
good taste and good morals in theatrical spectacles— 
received an impetus last week when Mayor Gaynor 
forbade the further performance of a play in one of the 
popular playhouses of the metropolis, on the ground that 
some of the lines and some of the action therein were 
repugnant to common decency and injurious to public 
morals. In forbidding the renewal of the license of the 
theatre which had produced the offending play, Mr. 
Gaynor announced his intention to maintain a close 
| scrutiny of the character of the amusements that are 
occupying the boards in New York. “The people of 
| this city,” wrote Mr. Gaynor to the police commissioner, 
“have had enough of false and nasty theatres, as well 
; as of the few false and nasty newspapers, and want to 
drop them.” Hereafter no licenses are to be granted to 
theatres in the metropolis without the definite assurance 

that immoral plays will not be presented in them. 
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THE tendency of British public sentiment against the 
forms of religious intolerance is indicated by the recent 
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decision of the Asquith cabinet to modify the “No 
Popery’’ vow which has been a feature of the royal oath 
of accession since the days of Henry VIII. Unless 
Parliament vetoes the plans of the cabinet,—and there is 
no reason to believe that it will,—King George V., instead 
of declaring that some of the characteristic doctrines and 
practices of the Roman Church, including the mass, 
“are superstitious and idolatrous,” will content himself 
with the milder form of disavowal, “are contrary to 
my belief.’’ Indeed, the suggestion has been made that 
all mention of the Church of Rome be eliminated from 
the oath, but against this proposal the officers of the crown 
have pointed out that some pledge must be imposed in 
the coronation formula which will prevent the accession 
of a Roman Catholic prince to the British throne, a 
contingency which the majority of the people of the 
British Isles could not regard with equanimity. 


rd 


TuHat wide and deep reforms must yet be effected in 
Russia before that empire can take its place among mod- 
ern states is being demonstrated to the universal view 
by the tragedy of the expulsion of 25,000 Jews from 
Kiev, which is now being enacted under the authority 
of the Douma. ‘The legal grounds for the expulsions 
are that the Jews are living in Kiev, outside the pre- 
scribed pale, contrary to law, and that they have obtained 
their domicile in forbidden territory by means of bribery 
or through the inattention of local officials. ‘The situa- 
tion of the Jews at Kiev will soon be duplicated at Mos- 
cow, St. Petersburg, Tiflis, and other industrial centres, 
where many thousands of them have settled in violation 
of the regulations which exclude them from a large part 
of the empire. The only modification of the rigor of 
the order of expulsion will be permitted in the cases of 
merchants of a certain high grade and of students in the 
course of training. ‘The proportion of persons thus ex- 
cepted, however, is comparatively small. 


a 


THE rescript abolishing slavery in China, which was 
promulgated at Pekin last week, is an important step in 
advance, although it does not put an effective and uni- 
versal stop to the open bondage of human beings. The 
scope of the emancipation provisions of the new regula- 
tions is decidedly narrow, as the rescript expressly pro- 
vides that Manchus may retain their slaves, although it 
forbids the application of the term “‘slave”’ to the bond- 
men and bondwomen. Neither is concubinage de- 
stroyed, although concubines are admitted to certain 
marriage forms which will place them under the protec- 
tion of the police authorities. On the other hand, the 
new order of things contemplates the immediate and 
absolute prohibition of the sale or barter of human beings, 
by Manchus and Chinese alike. The amelioration of 
the condition of the submerged section of the Chinese 
population will depend largely upon the degree of zeal 
that lies behind the letter of the law. 


Td 


Some impression of the menace of the nationalist 
movement in Egypt may be gathered from the drastic 
force of the repressive regulations which are about to 
be promulgated at Cairo, at the demand of Sir Eldon 
Gorst, the British commissioner and consul-general, who 
recently has been subjected to pointed criticism at Lon- 
don on account of his easy-going methods of dealing with 
the anti-British agitation by the Young Egyptians. 
Under the new regulations press offences, or the dis- 
semination of objectionable matter, whether by publica- 
tion or otherwise, will render the offender liable to vary- 
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ing terms of imprisonment, up to the maximum of twenty 
years, after trial at the assize courts. Severe penalties 
are also provided against the formation of secret societies 
for any purpose whatsoever, and the police are given 
more complete control than ever of the lives of individ- 
uals in the interests of the state. The new laws of re- 
pression are partly the outcome of the recent assassina- 
tion of Boutros Pasha, the prime minister, by an avowed 
nationalist. 


Brevities. 


We have said it before, and we say it again: the kickers 
do some good, but the pullers do more. 


It takes a great soul to estimate human greatness. 
Any cynic may point out the defects of human nature. 


Whether Jesus was or was not, or did or did not come, 
of Aryan stock, and not Hebrew, is a matter of small im- 
portance. 


They talk about “blind pigs” in Toronto. Fifty years 
ago the unlicensed sale of liquor was indicated by the 
phrase “‘striped pig.” 


Incredible as it may seem, there are those who each 
year recall the memory of that “blessed saint, King 
Charles I., the martyr.” 


Is there in England a great charitable trust or founda- 
tion which is administered in accordance with the in- 
tentions of the giver and founder? 


Mark Twain revealed only so much of his inner life 
and his opinion of his fellow-men as he thought desirable. 
No man of our time was more self-contained than he. 


That select party of people who are waiting for their 
divorces in Reno, Nev., are shy of the census-taker and 
refuse to give even their names, to say nothing of the 
facts of their social experience. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Festival. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Allow me to make a brief statement in regard to the 
Unitarian Festival. For several years the receipts from 
contributions and sale of tickets have been less than the 
expenses, and the question of discontinuing the festival 
has been seriously considered, as the committee are not 
eager to face a deficit. 

This is the one occasion in the year when the Uni- 
tarian clergymen are guests of the laymen, and that the 
courtesy is enjoyed and appreciated is attested by the 
large number who accept our invitation. Since the 
change of the night for holding the festival from Thurs- 
day to Friday, there has been a marked falling off in the 
sale of seats to the balconies, and the receipts from this 
source have been extremely small. 

The Festival of 1910 will be held in Tremont Temple, 
May 27, and Gov. Draper will preside. Laymen who 
have not sent a contribution to the committee should 
appreciate the importance of buying tickets to the bal- 
conies for themselves or for friends, as they can thus 
have a share in the tribute of respect to our devoted 
ministers and give the speakers of the evening the com- 
pliment of a large attendance. Even on an occasion of 
joyousness it is not easy for the speakers to be opti- 
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mistic and cheerful while confronted by empty seats in 
tiers. 

Information about sale of tickets is given in the adver- 
tisement in this paper and also at the end of the official 
programme of Anniversary Week, of which copies are to 
be had at the Unitarian Building. 

COURTENAY GUILD, 
Chairman Unitarian Festival Committee. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Intellect and Religion, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Although I would prefer to talk about our resources 
and competency, I am moved to record my conviction 
that Dr. ‘Townsend’s “Criticism: of Our Unitarianism”’ 
exposes our fundamental weakness. In common with 
all the other churches, we appear to be blind to the evi- 
dence that ‘‘the demand of the age is an intellectual one.” 

It is a commonplace of popular thinking that modern 
knowledge has discredited the old interpretations of ex- 
istence. And in the eager, though illogical, pursuit of 
the new cults of superstition and of social change by 
numbers of the population, we discover how fervently 
men and women are seeking a new and sufficient phi- 
losophy of living. 

Again, there is not a little spirited preaching of reform, 
which seems to be inspired by what Mr. Paul Elmer 
More calls “‘a condition of uneasy idealism—without a 
definite ideal’’; z.e., a desire to change things without any 
clear idea of the fundamental object of the change. 

Auguste Comte’s dictum that “institutions rest on 
morals, morals rest on convictions,” has peculiar applica- 
tion to our present circumstances. Great beliefs resting 
upon clear and original insights are the fundamental 
needs of the times. 

He would do well to heed the “Call to Theology”’ so 
ably sounded by Dr. Peabody, and strive profoundly to 
satisfy ‘‘the hunger, the unquenchable hunger, of the soul 
for intellectual truth.” GeEorGE E. HarHaway. 

MANcuHESTER, N.H. 


Report of the Nominating Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association for 190. 


The Nominating Committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, having counted the ballots returned 
to it, submit as their report the following list of candi- 
dates for the officers, directors, and Nominating Com- 
mittee — 


President (for one year). 
SAMUEL A. Exviot, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents (for one year). 


CHARLES W. AmEs, St. Paul, Minn. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 
EBEN S. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. 
DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Paris Gipson, Great Falls, Mont. 
WALLACE HACKETT, Portsmouth, N.H. 
Miss Emma C. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

G. W. STEPHENS, Montreal, Canada. 


Secretary (for one year). 
Rev. Lewis G. WILson, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Secretary Emeritus (for one year). 
GEORGE W. Fox, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Secretary (for one year). 
F. STanLEY Howe, Cambridge, Mass. 


Treasurer (for one year). 
Francis H, Linco_n, Hingham, Mass, 
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Directors (for three years). 

New England States:— 

Mrs. J. RANDOLPH CooLIDGE, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. LESLIE C. Cornisu, Augusta, Me. 

ELEAZER “B. Homer, Providence, R.I. 

Henry M. Wiiiiams, Cambridge, Mass. 
Middle and Southern States :— - 

Rev. Utysses G. B. Preérce, Washington, D.C. 
Western States and Pacific Coast :— 

CHARLES A. Murpock, San Francisco, Cal. 

Nominating Committee (for two years). 

Representing New England :— 

HENRY B. SAWYER, Boston, Mass. 

JEROME E. WricH?t, Keene, N.H. 
Representing the Southern States :— 

Mrs. HEpHz1BAH W. CHURCHILL, New Orleans, La. 
Representing the Middle States and Canada:— 

Mrs. Minnie H. BisHorrick, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WALTER M. Hartcu, Chairman, 

Mrs. MINNIE H. BISHOPRICK, 

Mrs. HEPHZIBAH W. CHURCHILL, 

Morton D. Hutt, 

Joun H. LAaTHRop, 

ABBOT PETERSON, 

JEROME E. WRIGHT, 

CLARENCE B. HUMPHREYS, Secretary, 
Nominating Committee. 


William Henry Channing. 


We have spoken elsewhere of William Henry Channing, 
with some brief reference to his life in America. He ended 
his life in England, having in Liverpool the charge suc- 
cessively of two parishes. After his death a sketch of 
him was written by Miss Mary Clarke, whose sister 
married Robert Leighton, a poet who paid an enthusiastic 
tribute to Mr. Channing. Miss Clarke says:— 


Character is made up of many sides, and we often pass 
false judgments on men because we see only certain 
phases of their lives or allow special characteristics to 
dominate or eclipse all others. A true and just estimate 
can only be gained by a full, all-round survey of a man’s 
doings and being. 

I understand that an American Memoir of William 
Henry Channing either is, or soon will be, in the hands 
of the public; but, pending the receipt of that, which will 
doubtless be rich, full, and satisfactory, it may not be 
amiss to give a few personal reminiscences, scant, crude, 
and sketchy outlines though they may be, of how he ap- 
peared, at least to one circle of friends, while ministering 
for a few years in Liverpool. Often small every-day 
acts, or seemingly unobserved moods, will throw more 
pure and true light on the picture of a life than when it is 
looked at through the moving, quivering atmosphere of 
a perturbed publicity. 

After being for some time greatly attracted by his 
pulpit utterances, coming more and more under the 
impelling influence of his eloquence, and growing slowly 
into appreciation of his unique personality, one Sunday 
evening on entering my pew I found a little pencilled 
note, which ran somewhat thus: ‘Our poor sister, Mrs. 
——,, is in great distress, her son is dying, and she needs 
help and comfort. Can you go to her and see what can 
be done?”’ Of course the visit was promptly paid, and 
the poor mother’s full heart soon poured out its burden 
of grateful revelations of the long and loving services 
which had been so wisely and tenderly rendered by our 
pastor. His doctrine of the “Brotherhood of Man” was, 
then, of mere easy pronouncing of words, but one which 
he was thus bringing to the test of daily practice. What 
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wonder that this discovery claimed one’s loyal disciple- 
ship and interpreted the meaning of his often pained and 
supersensitive look! Like another, and a greater one, he 
was living in hourly intimate touch of the cross. ‘This 
was the beginning of my understanding the manner of 
his work; this, the clew by which to follow up to its 
source His understanding of the vocation of the “ministry 
to the poor.” In by-ways and dark places, in homes of 
want and woe, I found he had left golden memories of 
his gracious presence, truly helping, consoling, and in- 
spiring. His “‘socialistic ideas,’ of which much has been 
said, sprang from a deep and intimate knowledge of the 
life of the poor, and from his rooted belief that every one 
of these is in very truth a “child of God,” and therefore 
the good Father’s face ought not to be eclipsed by one 
unnecessary shadow of ignorance or sin, cast by untoward 
and removable adverse circumstances. Hence his per- 
sistent reiteration of ‘‘the duties of the rich,’’—how that 
wealth is but a trust, and woe to the unjust steward who 
misadministers the trust. Hence his flash of fervent 
words, in condemnation of all narrowness in shutting out 
beholders from any glory of the earth or any product of 
genius: all should be open to every soul, and every 
avenue should be widened through which God’s gifts 
could be poured. He especially claimed all refining, 
purifying, and uplifting influences to be shed on the lowly 
path of the daily toiler. And, then, how he would thrust 
home these vital truths, showing the essential meanness 
of selfish aggrandizement and the central poverty of 
soul, of all forms of grasping. 

“Tmpracticable dreaming’? was the cry of some in 
answer to these doctrines. But again and again repeated 
came his words, ‘““O Brother, whether thou canst put 
this into practice or not lies with thee, but it is the very 
truth of God.’’ Others were touched to the quick by 
his earnest pleading. New light of possibilities broke over 
their consciences, and a new class of action was ventured 
on; sick rooms were cheered by kindly words and deeds; 
flowers that hitherto had saluted those only who already 
possessed abundance now brought glory and brightness 
into humble homes, and made gladness for little children. 

Perhaps, here, an anecdote or two will bear the telling. 
Once he went to preach the annual sermons to one of 
our East Lancashire country congregations. He gave 
them of his best, and afterwards, while thanking him for 


‘his services, a homely brother observed: “We don’t pre- 


tend, Maister Channing, to understand all you’ve been 
saying; but what we do understand, we like uncommonly 
well. There be diversity of gifts, you know, but we’ll 
hope one spirit. There be ram’s horns and silver trum- 
pets—happen yours is the fine silver trumpet!”’ ‘Thank 
God for both, my friend,” responded the amused Channing, 
thus acknowledging the ‘one spirit” in both. 

When the American States were in their life-and-death 
struggle, he could not bear to withhold his mite from the 
treasury: he must go back to his native land and aid in 
what he considered ‘‘the right’? in whatever manner 
might be shown to him to be best. But before going he 
must visit a blind old brother minister,* an earnest 
student of politics. Long was their talk and deep was 
their anxiety, but the old man had no doubts of the ulti- 
mate issue. ‘‘The North will conquer,” said he enthusi- 
astically. “Amen,” solemnly responded Channing, and 
they parted. When the conflict was over and Channing 
had returned to England, he again called on his old friend. 
“Ts the old man still with you?” he said. On meeting, 
the two grasped hands fervently. “Verily, thou art a 
prophet: we have conquered,” said Channing, tenderly 
and subduedly. 

There are people whose beliefs are deep enough and 


* The Rey. Henry Clarke, 
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sincere enough, but they seem to lack the power of touch- 
ing and vitalizing the beliefs of others. Where Channing 
touched, he inspired! In proof of this may I quote those 
lines of Robert Leighton in his “Records and other 
Poems: —— 


“Farewell, my Channing! I will call thee mine, 
For love gives full possession. Two rich years, 
Obscurely and unknown to thee, I’ve lived 
Upon thy wealth of thought, and through each week 
Have hunger’d, hunger’d for thy Sabbath feast. 
But, thou art gone, as if the hand of death 
Had on the instant beckon’d thee away. 
E’en through that sermon which became our last, 
A hope possess’d me almost to the end; 
But, when the closing word fell from thy lips, 
Methought the door of Heaven slamm’d in my face, 
And left me outside weeping, thou within— 
That beauteous temple of thy ministry, 
Its heavenward pillars and its pictured light, 
Breathed inwardly the very soul of Art. 
It was a living beauty—it is now 
Only a splendid tomb, fill’d with regret.” 


I would bear testimony to the marvel of his spiritual 
insight. His brimful and bright assurance that our little 
limit of life here is but the prelude to the grand hereafter 
gave him a great power of sympathetic feeling with the 
bereaved. But his was no minor note of sad condolence: 
it was a strong, glad challenging of the soul in its accept- 
ance of the doctrine of immortality, which in health and 
happiness it is so easy to profess. I quote from a letter 
written to a wife, suddenly bereft of her husband:— 


“‘T have just received the tidings (with your bright faith, surely 
the glad tidings) of your beloved husband’s New Birth. His whole 
life, for years, has been a prophecy to you and his family, of the 
spiritual transfiguration when the veil of the body drops away from 
the ripened soul. You have not lost a friend on earth, but have 
found a new guardian angel in the world of spirits. He is only 
more himself than ever,—his calm patience transformed to buoyant 
joy, his steadfast hope to exultant realization, his gentle sympathy 
to radiant beneficence, his aspiring confidence to blessed vision. 
Think of him as at his very best, as revealed through the mask of 
mortality, then brighten that image to perfect beauty, and so 
henceforth fill the vacant seat in your home-circle with his benig- 
nant, beaming presence; and his favorite chair shall be like a Bethel, 
with a ladder for the descending ministers of good influence and the 
ascending angels of grateful trust. So let him be your glorified 
companion, till, one by one, he shall welcome you all to the Liberty 
of Love, by the New Birth. 

“Tt was a brilliant summer’s day when we last met, in the still 
“God’s-acre’ behind Renshaw Street Chapel; and, somehow, it was 
borne in upon me then that we never should all meet again in the 


body. But it would have seemed probable that my summons might . 


have come first. It was a suitable spot for Farewell below. ‘We 
will meet in the morning.’ 
SW. HCY. 


“Yours in good hope, 


And again, when, four days later, an invalid child fol- 
lowed its tenderly loving father, Channing writes :— 


“JT hear the pathetic tidings that your dear ‘Tiny’ could not 
linger behind, but lay down to rest by the loving father’s side, to 
wake in his embracing arms ‘in the morning.’ In your deep mother’s 
heart could you have fashioned a gentler benediction than has been 
granted unasked? More blank spaces in the home circle will hence- 
forth shine bright, as with a glory left by the footsteps of the angels. 
And now, dear friend, remember the grand Persian saying, ‘The 
tears of mourners on earth weigh down the angel-wings of their 
friends ascending to glory,’ so waft them wp and on. They will 
scatter flowers, brought fresh from Paradise, as they mount higher. 
Let all sense of transient loss be swallowed up in the splendor of 
everlasting gain. And now, ‘may the God of Hope fill you with 
all joy... Amen. “Yours ever hopefully, 

SNM C7 


Utterances like these are no mere perfunctory words 
from the parsonic lips. They are the outpouring of a 
spirit that dwelt ever in the higher atmosphere of the 
Eternal, and caught and passed on to duller ears the 
breathings of verity. 

Some have complained that Channing was not a builder 
up of churches. But, if he had not the special gift of 
organizing congregational activities, he had, abundantly, 
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the power of fanning all that was workable in each indi- 
vidual member. Some spots of earth lie fallow under the 
blessed sun and dew, and some souls lie (as yet) unre- 
sponsive to the most persuasive streams of wisdom. Let 
us be thankful for even a very small “cloud of witnesses” 
when the message delivered to our ears has been truly 
spoken again, though it may touch but here and there one. 
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Personality. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


Personality is the most significant and independent 
thing, the highest thing, on earth. It belongs to every 
man, though there is the greatest difference between men 
in the manner and degree in which it is manifested. 
Civilization and individual character depend largely 
on the phase each is taking. What we call liberty is 
the freedom of personality, the habitual, unobstructed 
exercise of personal powers, the reduction to the lowest 
terms of the pressure of men on each other. Each man 
has standing room, and has learned to use that room to 
its full extent. Democracy is a belief that there is such 
a reconciliation of men with each other, and that we are 
approaching it. 

The two constituents of personality are thought and 
seclusion. ‘The man initiates his own activity; he fits 
himself to the world as he understands it; he makes all 
things personal to himself by his perception and accept- 
ance of them. ‘The world may beat upon him severely, 
but he is not driftwood driven hither and thither. He 
accepts the conditions that come to him, but he makes 
use of them according to the advantages or disadvantages 
he sees in them. It is this use which interests us. Herein 
lies our personality. The power of self-guidance lifts 
us, not above the world, but into the region of oversight. 
Few men have had a more distinct personality than Saint 
Paul, yet he bids one who is called as a servant to care 
not for it. Personality is still a match for unfavorable 
events. He says of himself, ‘““I have learned in every 
state to be content.’’ Freedom does not lie in one’s cir- 
cumstances, but in one’s self. ‘This was the conception 
which was the secret power in the life of Epictetus, that 
is found in every life true to itself. He who catches his 
impulses from others or finds them forced upon him by 
others is pushed off the basis of personality. The feel- 
ing of Saint Paul was that the freedom of thought might 
still be won and suffice to cover the loss of physical free- 
dom. ‘The mind of Epictetus was much the same, though 
a little more defiant. He felt that one self-poised, at 
peace within himself, might treat lightly the trespass of 
the world upon him. 

While men have often stood in respect, and even in 
awe, of personality, they have very generally thrust it 
aside and trampled it under foot in its weaker forms. 
Slavery is enlarging its conditions in one class and neg- 
lecting them in another class. Civic tyranny expresses 
the same temper; and much religious enforcement, aim- 
ing at the welfare of others, may be none the less a serious 
abridgment of that individual development for which 
God has made provision in our personal endowments. 
“Who art thou that judgeth another man’s servants, 
to his own master he standeth or falleth. Yea, he shall 
be holden up; for God is able to make him stand.” We 
forget that the highest liberty of all is the liberty of 
thought, that it is here we meet ourselves, meet our fellow- 
men, and meet God. This germ of thought may easily 
be so feeble that we can tread upon it, yet in it lies all 
personal achievement, all personal power. The condi- 
tions of salvation are given us at this centre. 

Religious tyranny fortifies itself by a sense of duty, 
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-on the one side, and, on the other, by the sense of weak- 
ness. The person who exercises it regards it not as 
personal domination, but the domination of truth; while 
the person who suffers it may submit to it as a kindly 
enforcement of accepted opinion. Neither fully rec- 
ognizes the principle, that truth to be received and re- 
joiced in comes as mental illumination, a living force 
native to the spirit who entertains it. ‘he perception of 
the truth and fellowship with it are living functions in 
which each mind stands on an equal footing with all 
minds. Our food in the spiritual world is our own, to 
be received and digested for our own uses. We readily 
fall back into the conviction that truth is a formal state- 
ment, to be accepted and used much as we take a pre- 
scription whose healing power is assured and will take 
care of itself. 

This is not the secret contained in personality, the 
closing of the mind on the revelation that is being made to 
it, aware of the uplift that comes with it. There is much 
that is partially mechanical in the acquisition of truth, 
much that limits and obscures the living processes which 
accompany it. Much of the error of the world consists 
in substituting the physical conditions that go with 
spiritual activity for the activity itself, as if the one, in 
some obscure way, could take the place of the other. 
Thus religious dogma is sustained by social influences 
and ritual observances, supposed to carry with them 
the blessings attributed to faith. Much of this con- 
fidence arises in the face of personality as a divine gift, 
and is an overriding of the mind’s liberty with the truth 
and fellowship in it. 

In the measure in which we have confidence in ourselves 
and contempt for each other we fail to see that God is 
leading every man in his own path by a discipline which 
cannot be thrown off its own basis. We are willing to 
offer our own lives and our own conclusions as rules of 
safety to the acceptance of others, as if there were noth- 
ing vital in the operation or peculiar in its form. When 
we are breaking down the divine discipline, we congrat- 
ulate ourselves on upholding it and hastening results. 
Absolute freedom of thought, which, after all, is simply 
thought, is essential to the action and efficacy of truth 
as offered to the mind. It is in vain that we use an ex- 
ternal application if the skin will not absorb it. It is 
the absorption that makes the remedy vital. The 
Scriptures give wonderfully varied and vivid pictures of 
human experience in its ordinary and in its transcendent 
y forms. If we are to receive these lessons, we must un- 

derstand them, we must be left alone with them, till, as 
7 in the free air and the free light, we inhale the stimulus 
of the agencies about us. We can in no other way, no 

matter what the inspiration, appropriate a higher ex- 

perience and escape a lower one. Every man stands 
alone with the world, much as every plant stands alone 
in the soil and the sunlight: the only question is what 

vital reciprocity can be established between us and our 

environment. If we thrive at all, it must be under the 

conditions of spiritual life provided for us. The only 
question to be answered is, Are the two about to unite 
in growth? 

The second element in personality is seclusion. Each 
mind is cut off from every other mind and fortified against 
intrusion. ‘This seclusion may seem a negative quality, 
though it is essential to that liberty of thought which is 
the chief endowment of personality. In the exercise of 
this liberty, that we may exercise it fully, we retire into 
our own consciousness, where our powers occupy the en- 
tire field. An Englishman’s home is said to be his castle: 
the retirement of our own thoughts, however shabby a 
retreat it may be, is a more complete defence against the 
world than any other seclusion we know. No sense 
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penetrates to it; and, whether we are there stupidly or 
actively, sullenly or gladly, we are completely by our- 
selves and obedient to our own impulses. We take any 
starting-point we choose, we follow our data to any con- 
clusions that seem to us to be involved in them. We move 
forward undisturbed and uncriticised, played upon by 
the light alone which our processes of thought are able to 
furnish us. If we do this reverently, we at no time come 
nearer the truth: if we do it passionately, we never stray 
farther from it. Whatever the fire we kindle, we sit 
down by it in the full security of our own lives. 

Many forms and degrees of vice and of virtue, many 
personal and race characteristics, will put forth an un- 
obstructed influence in this solitude of the soul, this home 
of our own personal life. It may be the retreat of a 
selfish, self-seeking temper, and it may also be associated 
with frankness and good will. It may bea place in which 
we sit in most sober and searching judgment of our own 
lives, or it may be one in which we accept them uncriti- 
cally in their native tendencies. The force rather than 
the direction of one’s thoughts is laid open in these hours 
of indulgence. Concealment is possible without false- 
hood, and falsehood enters, if it enters at all, by the way 
of some perverted or weak purpose. Garrulity is setting 
light by ourselves, light by the uses of life. It is leaving 
ajar the door toward the highway. It is neglecting the 
reserves of life, because these reserves are of little or no 
service to us when found. Valid, personal wealth is 
always stored with some care. 

There has frequently been a great, even a conscien- 
tious, abuse of personality. Not only the possibility, but 
the necessity, of seclusion accompanies personality. The 
delicate threads of thought cannot be tangled while they 
are in the process of weaving. It is not easy to be seen 
why we should regard our faith, always in this process of 
formation, as subject to an obligatory revelation, irre- 
spective of its right apprehension or present use. Our 
lives certainly are to be the means of enlarging the lives 
about us; but this enlargement is a vital activity, with 
its own times and methods. We may wisely withhold 
our intellectual activities till they are ready to unite 
with the intellectual activities of others: when this mo- 
ment comes, woe befalls us if we preach not the gospel. 
But we have no right to feel that our phase of the gospel 
is the only phase, our experience the only experience. 
Our lives can mingle with the lives about us in reception 
and communication only as the opportunity arises. If 
we are truly to aid others or be aided by them, some call 
for assistance must go with the aid and give it its oc- 
casion. What we have to say must be understood and 
be ready to yield guidance. ‘To declare a faith that has 
no basis in the minds of those to whom we declare it, to 
disclose an experience unintelligible to those to whom 
it is laid open, may easily be a casting of pearls before 
swine. 

The extent and the haste with which good men pro- 
pound the questions of life to their fellow-men often 
arises from an underestimate of personality and from an 
obscure notion that a corrective and stimulating faith 
can be passed over in bulk to the minds of men. The 
slow, hesitating, lingering growth of faith and fitting 
incentives is overlooked, and men are thought to be able 
to take the kingdom of Heaven by storm. ‘The beginning 
is taken for the end: faith is not allowed to be an ex- 
perience or to become an experience. One is compelled 
to wonder why so much time is devoted in our experience 
to the formation of the religious life, why men are not 
marched in great masses into the kingdom of Heaven. 
The slow acquisition of insight, the still slower enlarge- 
ment of it by obedience,—he that doeth the will of God 
shall know of the doctrine,—the communication of the 
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living, loving impulse from mind to mind,—these, and much 
more, are not so recognized as to make them a law of 
life, as to make them life itself. The great mistake of 
the socialist lies not so much in the things he aims at 
as in the belief that they can be reached otherwise than 
under the slow, painful drill of experience. Our pos- 
session of truth or growth under the truth are not measured 
as much by the forms we give it as by the special insights 
here and there, the experiences of righteousness, which 
arise from our dogmas as we bring them to the develop- 
ment of life. 

We are all wanderers in a great forest, innumerable 
things to be seen, innumerable dangers to be met, many 
purposes to be accomplished. Every point of the com- 
pass is open to us, paths lie in all directions. We slowly 
gain more adequate convictions of our whereabouts, 
we give and receive information. If any man affirms 
that he knows the lay of the land, we are slow to con- 
tradict him, slow to affirm our own knowledge, remem- 
bering that many generations have been mapping these 
same areas, and that no one has found or framed de- 
lineations that cover all the facts and render the way 
simple and easy. We come to suspect that one eternal 
problem has been given us, how to orient earth and air, 
the ground under our feet, and the heavens above us, 
so that we know each moment where we are and how each 
undertaking is to be carried out. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


The Sphinx. 


Out of the changeful fury of the tide-rifts streaming by 

Wilt build thee, O World, a place of peace, and show God by and by? 

Or all the riot of roses and the loves that escape control, 

Are they rainbows shed on a melting cloud from the central sun of 
my soul? 


O musical storms and stars, do ye strike wild chords unplanned? 

Or is there a master-musician, who leads with uplifted hand? 

If a god’s will shape the heavens, is he perfect, boundless, free? 

Or feels he the bondage of violent dust? Does he suffer and strive 
like me? 


I know that I never shall answer the riddles that haunt the mind. 

I see but a spark of the infinite flame,—to all the rest born blind. 

Yet envy I not the gazers who boast of their clearer sight; 

For safer I walk if I know I am blind, than calling the darkness 
light. 


For all my riddle unanswered, for all my blindness known, 

I would rather keep asking the secret than to make it all my own. 

I believe that the stir of the questions is the spirit’s ultimate breath. 

All life is a passionate question. Wilt thou not answer it, Death? 
—Theodore C. Williams. 


The Church and the Soctal Order. 


BY REV. FRANK ABRAM POWELL. 


I begin by submitting two vitally significant proposi- 
tions: the first is that there is something in man to 
which bread alone cannot minister. After all of man’s 
physical wants are supplied, his nature still craves a 
higher ministry. Itneedsa higherleading. ‘It is written 
that man shall not live by bread alone.” 

The second proposition is that those who are qualified 
for this higher ministry to the spiritual needs of man 
should not sacrifice their high calling to the service of 
merely physical things. ‘It is not fit that we should for- 
sake the word of God and serve tables.” 

The modern free church to be effective as a remedial 
agent in the community must be animated by one su- 
preme purpose. It must be one body quickened by one 
soul. That one supreme, animating purpose must be a 
spiritual purpose. 
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Such an institution as a church, in any proper sense of 
the term, must be founded upon the conviction that 
there is a potential worth in each human being which 
transcends immeasurably his worth as a mere economic 
factor. Consequently the church is instituted for the 
express purpose of calling out this latent worth which 
resides as an inner divine potentiality in each human 
soul. In other words, the spiritual institution, which 
we may properly call the church, is the embodied con- 
viction that man cannot live by bread alone. The mis- 
sion of the church specifically is to educate and elevate 
and quicken the divine inner life of humanity. But, if a 
man shall say that there is no inner divine life in man, 
that spiritual ideals are whims and fancies, and that 
man has no worth aside from his economic value, then 
I say emphatically that such a man may have his place 
in the social and economic dife~of the community, but 
his place is not in the pulpit. The fatal defect of all 
this so-called sociological preaching is that it is in its 
final analysis a gospel of loaves and fishes. It proceeds 
blindly in the shallow belief that man can live by bread 
alone, and that any man who does not serve tables is 
not serving humanity at all. It is the specific and ex- 
alted prerogative of the church to radiate a positive, 
leavening influence, which will work without ceasing 
for righteousness and human brotherhood and spiritual 
progress. Jesus said, “The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in three meas- 
ures of meal, till the whole was leavened.’”’ Again, there 
is a certain irreconcilable antagonism between the con- 
ditions demanded for effective moral and spiritual cult- 
ure and those demanded for effective civic activity. For 
example: If the spiritual ministrations of the pulpit are 
to be fruitful of results, the people must come together 
in the spirit of good will, forgetful of partisan strife and 
worldly cares, and so in the presence of the divine and 
eternal they should give themselves up to the contem- 
plation of ultimate realities. On the other hand, for 
effective civic service, citizens should come. together 
without considerations of creed or of religious prejudice, 
and so should work together as citizens for the common 
good of the community. 

Then, again, men should come to church for the privi- 
lege of contemplating life and its problems from the lof- 
tiest possible altitudes of thought. Is it not true that 
the majority of men spend at least six days in the week 
in the consideration or pursuit of worldly interests? Is 
it not therefore a simple matter of justice and sanity to 
devote the church hour on Sunday to the consideration 
of spiritual things? But I would not be misunderstood. 
I am not for a moment opposed to civic revivals, humani- 
tarian movements, or wise political reform. I say simply 
that such things should not blind us to the proper calling 
of the church, which is more exalted than any of these. 
It is the work of leavening and quickening and transfig- 
uring the lives of men, so that they may indeed become 
factors in a higher and better civilization. ‘The church 
should supply the impulse toward all humane and re- 
medial activities; but, in order to supply such impulse, 
the life of the church itself must be higher and more sig- 
nificant than any one of these activities. The remedy for 
the indifference and coldness of the churches is not sociol- 
ogy, even in its best sense, but a new awakening of spir- 
itual life. We need new prophets of the soul and a new 
dispensation of genuine and fervid religious preaching. 
The crying need of the church to-day is a definite and 
positive spiritual leadership. Does it not appear self- 
evident that the man who has been to church nd has 
had his ideals elevated, his human sympathies quickened, 
and his soul inspired by a genuine spiritual and prophetic 
message will go forth to lend himself more readily to 
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the service of humanity than if he had been belabored 
and abused and angered by the preaching of class preju- 
dices or of mere political opinions? I believe that the 
minister who is truly a minister of religion has the privi- 
lege of rendering to the community a service as large and 
genuine as it is possible for any one man to render. ‘It 
is written that man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” 


HELENA, Mont. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Issues of Life. 


BY REV. W. HANSON PULSFORD. 


Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it are the issues 
of life —PROVERBS iv. 23. 

The man who wrote these words knew whereof he 
spoke. He had found that life’s worth lies in its emo- 
tional possibilities. It is not what your conditions are 
so much as what you are as you meet them, the way in 
which you react and respond to environment, that counts. 
The issues of life are a matter of the heart. Even the 
search for truth is a matter of emotion. I never forget 
Edward Caird’s saying to us students, that he believed 
there was no enthusiasm, not even that of the poet, 
higher or more pure than the delight of the thinker who 
feels his thought catching fire from the rapidity of its 
own movement. 

The saddest thing which, with the increase of years, 
sometimes comes to a man is the loss of emotional fac- 
ulty. He has exhausted life. He has tried all that he 
seemed to appreciate and has come to the end. ‘The old 
delights no longer stir him. His enthusiasms have faded 
out. He would give anything for something to quicken 
the old glow in his veins. Life has become ‘‘flat, stale, 
unprofitable,’ because the heart has lost its power to 
respond. 

Yet the gamut of human emotion is almost without 
limit. In the most adverse surroundings lie possibilities 
of splendid satisfaction. I do not mean the mere nega- 
tive emotion of suffering, although the capacity for suf- 
fering is better worth while than to be dead enough not 
to feel, but the fine consciousness that through these very 
things experience is rounding out into fuller worth. 
Nothing so disastrous can happen to a man but he may 
find some compensation in his own emotional response. 
Life without the stir of the heart is existence only. 

We often find people stating, while they agree with 
what I have said, that this is entirely a matter of tem- 
perament, of personal liking and dislike. They say, That 
is all very well for you: you like that, I prefer something 
But sometimes you have the right to challenge 
that. How dare you confess to such a preference? And 
that challenge justifies itself in that, in this realm too, life 
is a process of growth. ‘There is a development of qual- 
ity in emotions. 

We begin with simple sensations. Hunger is one of 
these. The savage probably knows hardly any delight 
greater than, having slaughtered a deer, to gorge himself 
till he cannot move, and then, lying in the sun, to sleep 
it off. But your opinion of the man who to-day finds 
delight in overeating himself is not complimentary. 
The highest bliss for certain types of low life is to get 
abominably drunk. One of the horrible things of what 
we call civilization is that it brings to primitive peoples 
the alcohol fiend. They just rush to it, and life goes all 
to pieces under a craving which most of us at any rate 
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are coming to regard as unworthy of a self-respecting 
man. 

But, while such gratification of immediate, passing 
desire is among the elementary emotions, it is soon made 
subordinate. It is not very long before man, as he slowly 
begins to awaken, finds that there are enjoyments so 
transcending these that they are able to set the primitive 
appetites on one side. You remember how, in Bret 
Harte’s “Outcasts of Poker Flat,’ the depraved hero 
deceived his companions in misfortune and deliberately 
starved himself that they might have a chance for life. 
Your heart thrills at the unexpected and splendid heroism. 
Yet on analysis you find that this is not a case of choosing 
the unpleasant course as against the pleasant. The heart 
quality of the man made the low and immediate craving 
for food a trifling thing compared with the vastly greater 
satisfaction of feeling that after all the manhood in him 
was not wholly dead. 

As life grows, the arts arise. The joy of the craftsman 
opens into the delight of the artist. Still more remote 
from immediate appetite dawns the glory of fashioning 
fine ideals, and man learns to be moved by great aims 
as he feels within him the stir and range of life, expanding 
in the heart, in response to the call of the whole. Often 
in sheer denial of what was pleasant comes ‘the pure 
satisfaction of the growth of personality, the quiet sense 
of achievement in having got rid of the shallow imme- 
diacy of self and learned to discover a nobler quality in 
life. 

The heart becomes capable even of glorying in the 
very ills that exile it from the old land of ease, because 
it has found the power of rising through, and in spite of 
them, to the sense of mastership and the joy of a finer 
selfhood. . Even in the hardest kind of circumstances, 
man, now a long way from primitive appetite, feels his 
heart glow with the grim delight which lurks below his 
pessimism, as he says:— 

“T do not like the way the cards are shuffled; 
I did not choose the game, nor ask to play; 
But still, through changing odds, I shall, unruffled, 
Play like a man what’s dealt me day by day.” 

Nay, it even seems as if that grim delight transcends 
by far the mere easy emotion of holding all the trumps. 
The hand a man loves to play is the difficult hand, be- 
cause the pleasure of cheap victory is a shallow and taste- 
less thing in comparison with the masterful joy of wresting 
the game out of the very hands of fate. 

So the land of heart’s desire changes and grows. ‘To 
the uncultured man, man in his earliest stage, it is a land 
of close, sense enjoyment; but, as he matures, and learns 
‘“‘Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it are the 
issues of life,” he fills it with delights and satisfactions 
which were, at first, beyond his dreams, but come, as he 
learns their meaning, to hold for him a supreme place. 

Now the question of real value is bound up with the 
place which any given heart impulse holds in this devel- 
opment. The primitive emotions are of relatively small 
value. They are short-lived and easily outgrown. Man 
is hardly man at all until he can set appetite on one side 
at the call of some high loyalty. What we call self-denial 
ought, in relation to appetite, to be a matter of course to 
the man who has climbed a little in the scale and can set 
over against it the demand of self-respect or the joy of 
remaining worthy of himself or the pride of having 
served a great cause or the gladness of unquestioning 
obedience to his own ideals. The trained heart that has 
learned the delight of things that are worth while reaches 
with an eager glow to these and hardly knows that sur- 
render of lesser things which is inevitably involved. ‘The 
sense of a higher worth simply negates and sets on one 
side the lower. So, with the growth of the heart’s desire, 
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life climbs clear of the animal and the savage towards 
manhood, and reaches out beyond, toward the range and 
sweep of still finer heart impulses which lie ever ahead 
and unseen. 

The most obvious reason for this growth is that the 
low satisfactions are relatively short-lived. Men who 
have not made room for something higher are soon bank- 
rupt. A new toy satisfies the child for some hours, but 
it is not very long before the average child has exhausted 
its possibilities. 

‘“The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 
Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two—is gone.” 

That is universal human experience with primitive and 
low desires. ‘The heart which is attuned only to these 
soon exhausts their pleasurable possibilities. That is the 
tragedy of the sensualist. He does not require to live 
long before he finds that he has worn out his senses. The 
good taste has turned to ‘“‘ashes in the mouth of pleasure.”’ 

You remember the story of the man who died and, 
on making his bow to Saint Peter, was, somewhat to his 
surprise, most cordially received and asked to state just 
how he wished things to be. He at once asked for all 
the things he could think of as needful for the filling up 
of his cup of perfect happiness, the things which in this 
life he had longed for in vain. They were immediately 
his, and he delighted in them for a time. But, at the end 
of one short century, Peter, on his return, was met with 
complaints. The standard is not up to what it used to 
be. None of the things asked for have their old quality. 
Peter said nothing and went away. At the end of a sec- 
ond century he returned and the man bitterly upbraided 
him. He said he was miserable beyond words. Every- 
thing he had demanded had deteriorated to such an extent 
that life was absolutely intolerable. He said, “This 
heaven of yours is a fraud.” Peter said: “‘Heaven! Did 
you think this was heaven?” 

That is an allegory of human experience. Just because 
you are a man you cannot make heaven out of shallow 
and low and immediate sensations. Unless your heart 
is taught to delight in higher and larger things you will, 
before long, find that the taste of life for you has gone. 

The next point I wish to get to is that there is reason 
in the counsel, ‘“Keep thy heart with all diligence,” be- 
cause these things are a matter of training, not of accident. 
What gives human life its supreme worth is the fact that 
the man who really lives seems himself to take a hand in 
the game. You need not be just as you were made. 
You are as you fashion yourself. ‘Thete seems some- 
times to be almost no limit to the degree in which a man 
may develop and discover the resources of his own nature. 
And this is nowhere more true than in the cultivation of 
the power to delight in life, the keeping of the heart, the 
process of gradually learning to replace unworthy and 
easy satisfactions by those which are great and high and 
fine. 

Let me illustrate this process of the cultivation of 
emotional faculty. How many say, of what people of 
cultivated taste regard as fine music, that they have no 
use for that, that they do not understand it nor like it 
at all. They like the music that the trained listener 
smiles at. And there they are inclined to let the matter 
rest. But it ought not to rest there. You have the right 
to say that, if one is willing to take the necessary trouble, 
he, too, may make the experience of passing from the less 
to the greater delight. He grows out of the taste which 
you now have into a higher and finer, comes to find that 
the appreciation of music is not the mere tickling of the 
ear by a catchy tune, but appeals to almost every side 
of a man’s nature. That in which you now say you have 
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not the slightest delight may, if you cultivate your power 
of appreciation, if you in this matter keep your heart with 
all diligence, come to give you, too, the highest pleasure. 
In heart culture you, too, may follow the line of growing 
human experience until some day you begin to discover 
what lay hidden in that which at first did not appeal 
to you. 

‘This is soin other directions. When:I was a youngster, 
I enjoyed the kind of picture Frith, the Academician, 
used to paint. I liked his ‘““Derby Day.’ ‘There was 
good strong color and incident there. Only so far had 
my taste developed. About that time came the memo- 
rable Ruskin-Whistler case, in which one farthing’s dam- 
ages were assessed because of Ruskin’s criticism of 
Whistler’s pictures. “That led me for the first time to 
look at pictures of that class. I found they said nothing 
to me. What on earth can a fellow make of a yellowish 
canvas with yellower dots on it, a picture of a London 
fog, a symphony in yellow and gold? I laughed at it. 
It was absurd. But people whose judgment was not to 
be ridiculed still professed to get a far higher satisfaction 
out of this than they did from Frith’s pictures, so, as I 
had a kind of pride which would not allow me to admit 
my incapacity, I kept at it. And after a while I began 
to understand for myself. I found that there was in me 
a faculty of delight of which, before, I had known noth- 
ing... A new sense of beauty, responsive after a more 
wonderful and delicate fashion, became mine. I grew 
capable of catching half mysterious impressions of delight 
from a thousand new phases of the beauty of the earth 
about me. 

It is the same with reading. I find a great many 
settle the matter by saying: I have no taste for literature. 
I read the supplements to the Sunday papers and things 
of that sort, but the literature you talk of and commend 
to me does not appeal to me at all. Folks say that as 
though we were living in a world where all was a matter 
of chance. ‘Taste is a mere accident to them, so that they 
are perfectly justified in their dislike. But, you know, 
they are not. What they ought to consider is that, where 
men have trained certain faculties of appreciation, which 
belong more or less to us all, they have come out of that 
stage of liking. They have found, not that they lost 
what they had before, but that they had added to it 
something better, so that their preference rests on that 
which they do know. ‘Their verdict is authoritative. 

Years ago when I first tried George Meredith, and 
found reading him was to me simply hard work, the 
critical opinion of those who had a right to know more 
than I did drove me to the unpalatable conclusion that 
what was wrong was not something wrong with Meredith, 
but something wrong with me. So I stuck to my en- 
deavor. After a while, that of which they spoke with 
such enthusiasm began to dawn on me. I found that 
there were in me certain dormant powers of appreciation 
which had not been awakened, tried, trained, and that 
their cultivation meant a widening and opening out of 
the joy of life. 

This is specially true of poetry. Most people like 
verse, if the rhythm is obvious and the sentiment pleases 
them; but they tell you quite frankly that they have no 
use for poetry. Some Sundays agoI spoke of Keats’s ““Ode 
on a Grecian Urn,” and quoted by way of sample the 
first line, ‘Thou still, unravished bride of quietness.” 
You would be astonished at the amount of fun I have 
had poked at me over that. Some have looked it up and 
asked me why on earth I recommended it to them. I 
could not exactly tell them. All you can say in a case 
of that sort is that, if you care to keep at it, because 
others who have tried have found it so, you, too, would 
find that a poem like that has in it capacities of creating 
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delight far beyond the tinkling rhymes which appeal to 
most folk on the first hearing. Now, whether you believe 
it or not, that is so. It is so for this reason, that the 
verdict of the man who has not found that beauty counts 
for nothing against the verdict of the man who has. 

Your heart does not yield you the high emotions till 
you who are its guardian have learned to keep it with 
diligence, to care for its culture and training, to shut out 
from it the things which might debase it or prevent its 
growth. But, as you diligently do that, you discover, by 
degrees, that there is for you in every direction, as far as 
ever you can reach, a range of enjoyment and vital quality 
and power which you never dreamed of till you learned 
to believe in your ability to train in some degree the 
unmeasured resource of the life to which you belong. It 
lies within you to develop beautiful, fine, rare, inex- 
haustible sources of satisfaction, in the presence of which 
the things you used to delight in seem to grow common 
and unworthy. ‘‘Keep your heart with all diligence; for 
out of it are the issues of life.”’ 

I have seen an old man in whose mouth everything 
had turned to ashes, because no high emotion had ever 
been wakened in him. And I have seen another, old as 
he, but with all the keen interest of a child. To him all 
the years that he had travelled had been but a beginning. 
His was the eager delight of the endless journey. In his 
case the emotions had been trained to grow and rise and 
expand, while in the other they had been sated and 
exhausted instead of being developed. The difference 
lies in the art of learning to keep the heart, to set ever 
higher and farther ahead the delights that tempt you, to 
watch over the inner sources of ever nobler satisfaction. 
Year by year see that you are putting a bigger life in 
place of the less. Get rid of your dream of finality and 
of settling down in some quiet nook of content. Gird 
yourself ever afresh for the untravelled road and the ever- 
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comfortable place ought to hold you from the open road 
of life, on which easy and hard places alike are only 
stages in the process whereby you became sensitive and 
responsive to all the myriad wealth of the great whole of 
which you are a part, to which you do, in every fibre of 
you, assuredly belong. 

Now it seems to me as though this keeping of the heart 
were only another name for religion. It is just the sense 
of learning to love things which are immensely worth 
while, to appreciate and be moved and stirred by the 
great values which lift a man out of the ruck and battle 
of living. It is the power in him to respond to the music 
under all dissonances, and to win the joy of vision from 
the high places where all the confused detail that weighs 
on us fades into the wonderful purples and entrancing 
beauty which fringes the infinite. There the terrible 
discordant struggle of life becomes like some rounded 


_diapason on which rests a music still too wonderful for 


our ear. We no longer are right up against the hurrying 
loom, deafened by the roar and blinded by the flash of 
the shuttles, but find ourselves able, standing afar off, 
to see the wonder of the growing pattern in the fabric 
whereby God renders himself visible. It is all just part 
of the process of learning to keep the heart with diligence, 
of caring less about mere immediate satisfactions, of 
escaping more from the tyranny of fickle and ever-chang- 
ing fortune. We are coming to learn that the only thing 
which gives the divine right of possession anywhere is 
what we are, and that what we are may grow, as we 
learn to love and seek for it, until after a while we become 
like little wondering children, filled with the delight of 
learning to live in a world where, as we reach out towards 
it, we find beauty, harmony, joy, reverence, strength, the 
growing quality of life everywhere. 
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I have spoken of the cultivation of the heart in rela- 
tion to art and literature, to the music heard with the 
outer ear and to that inner music which the poet awakens. 
Is not religion just this same culture with respect to life 
as a whole? On Sundays, when we are free to gather in 
this place, we do but have our opportunity of learning 
afresh to be moved, not by the cheap and easy emotions 
of our daily living, but by those which lift us above their 
power. Here we may strive to catch the gladness of the 
wider vision, the serenity of returning confidence in the 
things which endure and are worth while, the uplift of 
the assurance, quickened afresh in high communion, that 
it is indeed in us to shake clear at last from the hinder- 
ing power of mere circumstance, to climb out of the 
valley to the high places, and to learn to catch the feel 
of God which is in everything. So at last we become 
able to say: I have found the delight of learning to live, 
not as a brute or as a mere denizen of the soil, but as one 
who, all along the way, found ever in himself the power 
of delighting not only in the laughter and the sunshine, 
but in the hard-earned strength born of the stress and 
the climb, and in those deep things of the heart which 
are often found only in the battle and the darkness. So 
to live is to discover that the joy of the whole earth, to 
which we belong, lies sleeping in the heart, which, as we 
keep it and train and care for it, grows dissatisfied with 
the things which belong to our ignorance and our in- 
fancy, and begins to reach out towards those which open 
to us as we travel upward, toward the manhood whose 
beginning we can experience, but whose maturing and 
whose fulfilment lie far beyond us in the unmeasured 
possibilities of life. 

Curcaco, ILL. 


Spiritual Life, 


Higher things remain to be done than have yet been 
accomplished. God and his universe still wait upon each 
individual soul, offering opportunity.— Bishop Spalding. 

J 


We, children of a larger growth, never know what 
God is and may be to our spirits till we have gone down 
with him into the valley of the shadow, and there, in the 
thick darkness, felt the stay of his presence and the com- 
fort of his love.—C. Beard. 
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The word of God—the truth, the reason, the wisdom, 
by which men and angels live—abideth forever. That 
Word is in the ancient books; it is in the modern mind; 
it is hidden in our hearts; it is as old as eternity; it is as 
young as the morning.—Charles G. Ames. 
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The drawing of man toward the mysteries of the un- 
seen world is evidence of the divine in him, and its ex- 
pression in worship is simply the natural vibration of a 
spiritual life in response to the touch of that life from 
which it came! and of whose substance it is——F. A. 


Hinckley. a 


Has the glad heart no need of God? Nay, but it was 
a wise prayer the fathers of the English Church taught 
us to pray,—‘‘In all time of our wealth, Good Lord, de- 
liver us.” For prosperity and joy have their tempta- 
tions as well as failure and sorrow. And not only so, 
but our prosperity and our joy need to be lifted up into 
the divine light, so that with our joy we can go unto God 
our joy.—John Page Hopps. 
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From San Francisco. missionary visit of Mrs. R. H. Davis, the 
recording secretary of that helpful body. 
She was warmly received at every point and 
left behind her a trail of hopefulness and 
enthusiasm. Optimism like hers is delight- 
ful, contagious, and lethargy slinks out the 
back door when she enters the front. The 
Women’s Alliance will have a new meaning 
to many women, who accepted it as a mat- 
ter of courtesy, but never appreciated its 
significance. 

Last Sunday Mr. Leavitt was invited to 
preach at Stanford University, and, not being 
aware of any distinguished stranger within 
our gates available as a supply, and not 
wishing to rob any of his neighbors of their 
rightful preacher, he conceived the idea of a 
laymen’s service, and drafted three men 
from his congregation to fill his place. One 
would have been enough, but Mr. Horace 
Davis preferred supporters, and the others 
filled in. Mr. Davis spoke on ‘‘The Teach- 
ing of Jesus,’ and in every way came up 
to the high standards to which we are accus- 
tomed. He spoke without manuscript and 
with great earnestness and power. Few 
men, in or out of the pulpit, have studied so 
persistently and appreciatively the life and 
teachings of Jesus, and it told in his dis- 
course. "There was a reality in the char- 
acter he presented, and a stronger, more 
heroic, and more vital Jesus than is com- 
monly recognized. The congregation was 
intently interested and would have wel- 
comed more. 

Preparations are being made for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the Pacific Unitarian Congress, which will be 
held here from May 13 to 16. Mr. Davis, 
who was the first president, will serve in the 
same capacity at the anniversary. The 
conference will deal with practical questions 
touching the church and life, and promises 
to be full of interest and helpfulness. 

The fourth anniversary of the great dis- 
aster found the city marvellously restored. 
We really do not know how it has been ac- 
complished, but it is a tribute to pluck, good 
courage, and faith. We believe in San 
Francisco, and we rejoice in her new beauty. 
There are still gaps and vacant lots, but the 
buildings are so much larger and finer that 
the business capacity of the new is greater 
than the old. Our stores cover more floor 
space than before the fire, and office build- 
ings are far in excess. Our banks are mag- 
nificently quartered, and nowhere can there 
be found three finer hotels than our Palace, 
St. Francis, and Fairmount. Visitors tell 
us that no shopping district in the world 
can show as well-appointed and elegant 
stores or finer stocks of goods. 

As to our municipal government, while 
there has been a pretty complete turnout 
and a policy of lessened restraint, that is 
somewhat threatening, the community is 
being reassured as to the honesty of inten- 
tion to give a good administration. The 
Board of Supervisors is doing well. There 
is evident a sincere effort for good govern- 
ment, and the workingmen are showing 
unexpected ability. Most of the direful 
expectations have not been realized. The 
nickel-in-the-slot machines have not been 
set back. Smoking in the street cars is 
still prohibited, and the United Railroads 
have not had their way in monopolizing the 
streets. 

We have begun a movement for charter 


BY CHARLES C. MURDOCK. 


It really is unfair to take so much and 
give so little. With patience, placid and 
unreproachful, you come to me week by 
week, and give me comfort of all sorts, and 
what do I do for you? r 

Once a year I give you a measley little 
present, just to keep up your acquaint- 
ance, but rarely a word of appreciation or 
a bit of cheerful news. 

And I have known you so long. Among 
memories more vague I recall the periodic 
visit of Mr. Reed, who was not above doing 
his own collecting, and who seemed to 
enjoy visiting my good grandfather, who on 
Sundays was a deacon in the church and 
on week days made combs or worked on the 
ten acres that had raised a large family of 
God-fearing daughters and one lone son. 

But time has made many changes, and for 
half a century or more my lines have been 
cast on this favored shore. One tie that has 
held me to the old life and ideals has been 
your constant presence, and, though my 
acknowledgments are tardy, pray accept 
them. And, though I can offer little in re- 
turn, let me give a glance of things on the 
sunset slope. 

Sometimes it seems that Atlantic Uni- 
tarians must feel that California has not 
been a paying investment,—that we are in 
the ‘‘infant industry” class, never to be 
weaned from the tariff bottle. We surely 
have had of your best, and we have no dis- 
position to boast of what return we have 
made. We have not much to show; but, so 
far as San Francisco is concerned, one grat- 
ifying fact is not to be questioned. Nat- 
urally any cause is judged by the men who 
represent it, and a community that has 
been compelled to honor such men as Starr 
King and Horatio Stebbins cannot think 
lightly or meanly of Unitarians. No man 
was ever lifted up more compellingly than 
the gifted King, and his memory has in it 
a tinge of worship. 

Very different in form was the regard and 
respect won by Dr. Stebbins in his thirty- 
six years of faithful service. He laid solid 
foundations and built wisely. His influence 
was profound, and will be felt when the cen- 
tury is old. 

When Leavitt came, it seemed impossible 
that a man moulded like neither of his 
predecessors could hold what they had 
gained, and carry it forward, but he has. 
He has grown in power with the passing 
years, and as a preacher is justly regarded 
as of high rank. He is active in good works 
and public affairs, and he and his church 
are deeply respected. To dwell upon the 
part in general helpfulness taken by the 
men of the church in the political, educa- 
tional, and social life of the city, would 
savor of the spirit of boastfulness of which 
we are sometimes not unjustly charged. 
It is enough to say they are never accused of 
not doing their full quota of public service. 

Our women are not behind in good works 
and benevolent activity. Our two societies 
are widely known for their strength and 
fine spirit. It is no small honor to have 
reached and held first place in point of mem- 
bership in that group of honorable women,— 
the Women’s Alliance. 

This brings me, naturally, to the recent 
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amendment, and hope to make some im- 
provements, especially in precluding three- 
cornered fights; but we are not expecting 
to secure good government by better ma- 
chinery. We realize that indifference and 
self-seeking will never be overcome but by 
an aroused and ever-vigilant public spirit 
and the united effort of all who stand for 
honor and the right. 

We ask our Eastern friends to suspend 
judgment when they hear things to our dis- 
advantage. We are neither better nor worse 
than other communities, but are mixed of 
good and ill, doing our best to compel decency 
and honesty. We want to deserve the good 
opinion of the world, and to have a large 
part of its inhabitants come out when the 
Panama ditch is dug and tell us they love us. 

A plain business man, with the unsug- 
gestive name of J. H. MaclLafferty, burst 
out into verse a few months back, and voiced 
what we feel ought to be true, and trust is. 
Let Boston, our favorite sister, lead the 
choir in the singing :— 

“The Pride of the West; 

The Gem of the Sea; 

The City that Is; 

The City To Be; 

Where the Ship Content 

Her sail has furled; 

The City Loved around the World,— 
San Francisco.” 


And here I am, at what ought to be the end 
of my letter, reminded that the thing I had 
in mind when I was moved to write has not 
been mentioned. But the kernel of many a 
fruitful epistle is lodged in the postscript, 
and I will briefly add it. 

I want to advise the world of would-be 
philanthropists of an invention. There are 
thousands of generous people who want to 
do good with their money, but do not know 
how. I heard the late Charles Crocker say 
that he had wanted to do good and help 
his fellow-men, and that he had tried to, but 
that he felt he had done more harm than 
good. I am able to speak advisedly of an 
experiment in helpfulness that has stood the 
test for over twenty years. 

Capt. William Crawley Hinckley and 
his wife, Alice Campbell Hinckley, were de- 
voted members of the First Unitarian Church 
of San Francisco during the ministry of 
Thomas Starr King and Horatio Stebbins. 
They were constant in attendance and ex- 
pressed warm interest and deep attach- 
ment to the minister of the church. In 
1875 Capt. Hinckley’s health failed. Mrs. 
Hinckley had gone to her final rest, and, as 
they were never blessed with children, he 
was a lonely and broken man. Dr. Steb- 
bins was very sympathetic and did all in 
his power to sustain and cheer his sadly 
bereft parishioner. Capt. Hinckley greatly 
admired and trusted him, and asked his 
assistance in providing for the disposition of 
his property when the end, evidently not 
far away, should come. He told Dr. Steb- 
bins that he wanted it to do all the good 
it could, and together they devised the will 
under which a Trust Fund was established. 
Capt. Hinckley died April 11, 1876. The 
trustees of the church then serving were 
made both executors of the will and trustees 
of the fund, their successors to be chosen 
by the joint action of the survivors and the 
church trustees at the time of the vacancy. 

The will was attacked as establishing a 
perpetuity, but the Supreme Court held that 
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such a perpetuity was not against public 
interest and sustained the will to the extent 
of the one-third of the estate that the law 
of California permits to be given to charity. 
Litigation delayed final settlement, but the 
fund was finally established at $52,000, and 
disbursement of the income began in 1890. 

The terms of the will provided that it 
“Shall be devoted to the establishment of a 
perpetual fund, to be called The William 
and Alice Hinckley Fund, the income of 
this fund to be devoted perpetually to 
Human Beneficence and Charity; and, while 
I do not wish to set arbitrary limits to the 
wisdom, faithfulness, and discretion of my 
trustees, desiring, as I do, to foster Religion, 
Learning, and Charity, I wish to call their 
attention to the trials and afflictions of the 
industrious, striving, unfortunate poor, and 
especially to the aged, the infirm, and the 
lonely. I wish also to show my interest in 
good learning, and my sympathy with hon- 
orable and striving young men, to set apart 
from the income of this fund the sum of 
Three Hundred Dollars per annum, to be 
known.and designated as The Hinckley 
Scholarship, to be given to some worthy, 
talented, industrious, and needy young man 
who is pursuing liberal studies either in the 
University of the State or in any other 
school, as the trustees shall name.’ 

Reposing absolute confidence in the judg- 
ment and discretion of the women composing 
the Society for Christian Work of the First 
Unitarian Church, the trustees gratefully 
availed themselves of the privilege of con- 
stituting them their almoners and have 
regularly appropriated a monthly allowance 
proportioned to the income available. For 
some time it has been $100 per month, which 
has been used to help the aged and the 
infirm, the suffering and the needy. This 
has been disbursed with sympathetic friend- 
liness and circumspection, and has done 
effective relief work of the highest character. 

A fixed sum, now $25 per month, is under 
the control of the Disbursement Committee, 
of which the minister of the church is a 
member, and it is generally used by him for 
relief in special cases. An allowance is 
made toward the support of Unitarian 
headquarters, and other special appropria- 
tions are made from time to time as occasion 
demands. 

The scholarship has generally been awarded 
to some senior in the University of Cal- 
ifornia, who but for the assistance would be 
compelled to give up his course. We have 
the satisfaction of having thus helped a 
number of men who have since made their 
mark as valuable members of the com- 
munity, public spirited and efficient in good 
works. Since the establishment of the 
Pacific Unitarian School of the Ministry, the 
scholarship has been awarded to a student 
needing help in completing his course. 

With the year 1909 twenty years of dis- 
bursements are concluded, totalling $40,418, 
of which $29,382 has been for charity, 
$7,025 for education, $2,615 for religion, and 
$1,396 for legal and all other expenses. For 
the last ten years there has not been a dollar 
expended for the administration of the 
trust. All the income has gone for the 
benevolent objects embraced in the trust. 

Starting with $52,000, we have disbursed 
$40,418, and the fund now stands at $60,500. 

The good that it has done is not to be 
statistically reported. The power given our 
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society for Christian work has been splen- 
didly used. The endowment of sagacious, 
honorable men and consecrated women for 
united work in human helpfulness might be 
specified in the object of the invention we 
claim. 

If any one wishes to use this unpatented 
device, a letter addressed to me will secure 
a copy of the plans and specifications, as 
expressed in our twenty years’ report con- 
taining the will and historical sketch and 
the by-laws of the William and Alice Hinckley 
Fund. 


A Parish Experiment. 


BY A COUNTRY MINISTER. 


It has been my happy fortune to have been 
nearly fifteen years pastor of a good old 
parish in one of our New England towns. 
In common with others who have min- 
istered to one church for that length of 
time I have had the sad experience of seeing 
a large number of my most loyal supporters 
and of those most constant in their attend- 
ance at Sunday worship pass beyond the 
veil. The two hundred and twenty funeral 
services I have had in the town represent 
possibly one hundred and fifty such losses, 
among which can be counted an unusual 
number of strong and reliable men. The 
formation of a successful Christian Science 
church in the town has also made some 
vacancies in our pews, at least three-fourths 
of those who form that communion having 
been taken from our old parish. These 
causes, added to the general tendency to 
neglect Sunday worship, have made attend- 
ance at church considerably smaller than it 
was a decade ago, although, owing to fre- 
quent accessions, the financial and numerical 
strength of the parish is about equal to 
what it has always been. Never before, 
however, have I seen such a large number of 
men, nominally connected with the parish, 
who were wholly or in part neglectful of their 
religious privileges. Many of these are 
the best and most public-spirited citizens 
of the town. They are made up of all 
classes, largely business and professional 
men. Their connection with the parish 
is through their wives and daughters in the 
pews or children in the Sunday-school, 
though in some cases these absentee mem- 
bers give generously for the support of the 
church without any further contribution to 
its prosperity. Waiving the disagreeable 
question as to the minister’s personal re- 
sponsibility for all this indifference to the 
service of worship on the part of the male 
element in the parish, I determined to ascer- 
tain, if I could, just what position these 
men occupied toward the institution itself. 
I wanted to know what standing the church 
to which I had ministered fifteen years has 
in the community, especially among the 
men, who presumably care much for the 
town’s highest interests. To that end I 
sent out the following letter and questions 
to one hundred and twenty-five men:— 


Dear ,—Il am sending the accom- 
panying questions to all the men either in- 
timately or remotely connected with the 
First Parish in They are not in- 
tended for any one who is interested in any 
other church in the town, and, if they should 
be sent to any such, I hope the mistake will 
be pardoned, 
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I shall deeply appreciate a prompt and 
full reply to these questions on your part, 
and shall engage to observe the following 
conditions; First, in order that your replies 
may be given with the utmost frankness, I 
agree that they shall be seen by, or made 
known to, no one but myself. Second, 
whatever answers or remarks you may be 
pleased to give, I promise that they shall 
not be binding upon you for any future ac- 
tion. And, third, I wish to state that the 
questions are asked, not so much in the in- 
terest of the church of which I happen to be 
the minister, as to furnish me with infor- 
mation which may be of great value in deter- 
mining future courses of conduct. 

Very sincerely yours, 


1. In your opinion has the existence of 
the First Parish Church in , since the 
founding of the town, helped to shape the 
moral standards of the community and the 
character of the people? 

2. Do you believe this religious institu- 
tion is now exerting, or may be made to 
exert, an influence that makes the town a 
better place in which to live and in which 
to train the young? 

3. Do you look upon this church as in 
any sense a private club, or do you regard 
it as a public trust handled down from the 
past for the benefit of the whole community? 

4. If not doing all that it can at the pres- 
ent time to meet the social, moral, and spirit- 
ual needs of the people, will you kindly state 
in what ways, according to your judgment, 
its efficiency could be increased :— 

(a) By changes in its present business 
policy and management? 

(b) By adding to the attractiveness of the 
Sunday services? 

(c) By a more frequent use of the meeting- 
house and social rooms through the week? 

(d) By more attention to the social needs 
of the young people? 

(e) By attempting more educational and 
philanthropic work? 

5. Would you be naturally more interested 
in the moral and charitable side of the church 
work than in the religious and devotional? 

6. Does the act of public prayer and other 
forms of worship appeal to you in any de- 
gree? 

7. Do you think there could be a good 
working church with prayer and worship 
left out? 

8. Do any doctrines or beliefs supposed to 
be held by the Unitarian Church stand in 
the way of your hearty co-operation in its 
work? 

9g. Are you repelled from the church by its 
failure to produce the highest character in 
those who are devoted to it? 

10. Do you have any ideal of a church to 
which you might give your earnest allegi- 
ance? 

11. Are your business, social, and other 
engagements such that you could give no 
time and effort to church work even if the 
church came up to your ideal? 

12. Do you feel any personal responsibil- 
ity whatever for the support of a live and 
up-to-date church, provided it is in your 
opinion a moral and spiritual force in the 
community? 

13. Would you be willing to join a men’s 
club under the auspices of the First Parish, 
the members to unite in a social meal at 
longer or shorter intervals, and engage in 
the discussion, not necessarily of religious, 
but of civic and practical subjects? 
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I regret that the limits of this paper will 
not permit me to give in any detail the replies 
received from about eighty of the men to 
whom the letters were sent. In many cases 
the statements were frank and not very 
encouraging to the minister, but in all cases 
the communications were courteous, and not 
a few showed signs of earnest thought and 
interest. With two or three exceptions there 
was a decided recognition of the value of the 
church ih the community and an acknowl- 
edgment of some sense of personal respon- 
sibility for its maintenance. One promi- 
nent citizen who never attends church con- 
fessed to me in conversation that he could 
not reply to the questions because his 
answers would bring out too clearly the 
inconsistency of his conduct with his pro- 
fessions of faith in the institution. A ma- 
jority of the men, including some of the 
habitual attendants at church, confessed that 
the act of public prayer and other forms of 
worship had no special value for them per- 
sonally, though almost all preferred a service 
with them rather than without them. A 
very few objected to the church on account 
of some undesirable people among its mem- 
bers. Only two or three confessed to having 
any ideal of a church different from the 
present. Not more than three or four 
accounted for their absence from church by 
insurmountable difficulties, the others as- 
signing many of the conventional reasons 
with which every minister is more or less 
familiar. 

In closing, allow me to enumerate what I 
consider the good results which came from 
this experiment: 1. It brought the subject of 
the church and its mission prominently 
before the minds of the people, and I am 
told the theme has been discussed among 
men to whom it has hitherto seemed hardly 
worthy of mention. 2. It has opened up 
to the minister an opportunity for some long 
and heart-to-heart talks with thoughtful 
but religiously indifferent men, and has 
given him a chance to correct many mis- 
understandings as to the attitude of the 
modern church and its ministers. 3. It has 
drawn out many practical suggestions in the 
direction of increased efficiency, both with 
reference to public worship and the general 
activities of the parish. 4. It has revealed to 
the minister something of the class dis- 
tinctions that exist in the parish and made 
him more than ever a believer in a church 
that is wholly democratic and free in its 
business management. 5. It has disclosed 
a far deeper and more wide-spread belief 
in the church, and reverence for religion 
among the men of the community than the 
minister had supposed existed. 6. It has 
resulted in the formation of a parish men’s 
club, with a prospect of about a hundred in 
membership, an organization that prom- 
ises much good for the town and parish. 7. 
And last, a very slight increase in the male 
representation in the congregation, with a 
faint hope that a leaven has been set at work 
that will result in a greater increase in the 
future. 

The writer feels impelled to add that he 
does not publish this account of his experi- 
ment with the intention of recommending it 
as a wise course of action on the part of his 
brother ministers. The conditions in his 
own parish were in some degree peculiar, 
and many of the questions asked had a local 
bearing and could not be explained without 
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a knowledge of the inner history of this par- 
ticular society. 

It may be that any attempt of this kind 
to take an account of stock in spiritual 
matters is futile. No one realizes more than 
the writer how unsatisfactory is any effort 
on the part of the average layman to deal 
with religious questions, or even to define 
his own religious status. But, possibly, 
once in fifteen years at least, a minister is 
justified in trying to reach out after some 
tangible or measurable results of that ser- 
vice which, in general, is so vague and un- 
certain. We may be willing to go on in- 
definitely shooting arrows into the air, trust- 
ing to a Power not ourselves to make them 
somewhere effective. But we do long to 
know sometimes who cares, and how much 
they care, whether we go on despatching these 
apparently aimless missiles or not. And, as 
an effort to gratify this latter desire, I am 
happy to say this expedient I have been de- 
scribing has not been an entire failure. 


Literature. 


Tae O_.p EcyptiaNn Fairs. By Edouard 
Naville. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50 net.—Who were the Egyptians, whence 
did they come and by what route did they 
come? ‘There is evidence that in prehistoric 
times Egypt was peopled by aborigines who 
passed through the stone age, as their con- 
temporaries did in other lands. But, as hap- 
pened in many other places, there fell upon 
them a horde of foreigners who are supposed 
by our author to have come from Arabia. 
Thus we have in Egypt a phenomenon simi- 
lar to that which we find in ancient India, 
a native population subjected and civilized 
by a conquering race. In these lectures we 
have the most recent conclusions of explorers 
and archeologists concerning the ethnology 
and religion of Egypt. A surprising result 
of some recent discoveries is the conclu- 
sion that, as far back as the fifth dynasty, 
the religion of Egypt was very similar to 
that with which we are made acquainted 
in later times in the familiar records of the 
tombs and monuments. In morals the in- 
junctions run along almost parallel with the 
ten commandments. Conscience to the 
ancient Egyptians meant much the same 
thing as it did to the ancient Hebrew or to 
the modern Puritan. Of course there were 
differences of judgment concerning specific 
acts: some things an ancient Egyptian might 
do with approval of his conscience which 
would be forbidden to-day, but wunder- 
neath the superstition and the grotesque 
rites and representations of gods and men 
there was a singularly alert consciousness and 
ability to separate the wrong from the right 
in human relations. The ancient Egyptian 
and his soul were curiously related to each 
other, and there is a story which reminds us 
of the story of Job, his wife, and his friends, 
in which a poor man afflicted with disease 
longs to die, but his soul will notlethim. He 
declares that he will not go to the tomb 
alone, and after a long controversy the soul 
consents. At last the poor man attains to 
something like the Hindu Nirvana. The 
ancient religion survived in Egypt until 
after the advent of Christianity, which was 
established by violence. Then Christian 
symbols are mingled with Egyptian emblems 
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on the mummies, while Christian gnosti- 
cism came in as a product of the old religious 
conceptions. 
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Marion HarLAND’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2 net.— 
Autobiography, not history; details of home 
life, happy work, successful authorship; 
interesting reminiscences, stories of famous 
contemporaries, pictures of conditions that 
have passed away,—this is Mrs. Terhune’s 
review of a long and interesting life. Of her- 
self she says that she is now the only author 
still on active professional duty whose mem- 
ory includes the stage of national history 
that preceded the Civil War by a quarter of a 
century. ‘This does not mean, of course, 
that she is the only one still writing and pub- 
lishing: The chapters have a varied scope 
and interest. Here is the story of the family 
ghost, the gentle little gray lady whose tale 
has been told before and which has been 
called the best authenticated ghost story 
on record. Certainly many would like to 
hear the explanation of it which Mrs. Ter- 
hune is unable to give. Here, too, is the 
story of the schoolmaster whose reign of 
terrors imbittered two childish lives. The 
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present writer has been especially interested 
in the reminiscences of that charming lady 
and great actress, Anna Cora Mowatt, 
whose name fifty years ago was one to con- 
jure with; and it still conjures up visions 
of a singularly winsome personality. In- 
struction in domestic science is now as com- 
mon as instruction in any other branch of 
special training; but here Marion Harland 
was a pioneer, and the circumstances which 
forced her to realize the importance of such 
training are amusing and significant at once. 
In short, this story of a well-rounded life 
has the interest that always belongs to a 
genuine ‘‘human document’ and also the 
merit of a faithful transcription of days and 
manners that have now passed away. 


THe Roya, AMERICANS. By Mary Hal- 
lock Foote. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25.—The dust of ancient traditions 
and well-worn chronicles has not sifted it- 
self over these pages, although the story is 
set in the days that preceded and ushered 
in the making of the nation, and the names 
of great personages and historical happen- 
ings are not wanting. On the contrary, the 
story is alive with immediate interest, warm 
and human, and events famous in history seem 
more real for serving as its background. Char- 
lotte and Catherine, two equally interesting 
but widely different heroines, are the centre 
of complications to which the author has 
given absorbing interest. Mrs. Foote does 
not hurt her charm in narration by crowd- 
ing or hurrying her books, and she writes 
here with characteristic grace and brilliancy. 


WoopLAND Parus. By Winthrop Pack- 
ard. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20 
net.—Many appreciative readers of Mr. 
Packard’s articles in the Boston Transcript 
will welcome their appearance in book form. 
This is emphatically a spring book, and he 
who would make it the companion of his 
spring rambles must haste to buy it before 
the harbingers of summer become too in- 
sistent. However, it would carry the spring 
feeling into the late autumn, and even, it 
may be supposed, into companionship with 
slippered ease before an open fire in shut-in 
evenings of winter. ‘This is one of the books 
to make the reader in love with out-of-doors 
life, though the author’s power of quick 
observation may not have fallen to his own 
share of the necessary equipment for such 
rambles. 


Four Boys AND A FortuNE. By E. T. 
Tomlinson. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company. $1.50.—The fourth volume 
of the Four Boys Series takes the quartette 
of friends across the water and gives them 
interesting adventures, with a little detec- 
tive work thrown in. ‘They have mishaps 
and disappointments, but manage to see 
something of the English country and widen 
their experience. The fortune which is the 
immediate occasion of the trip is the in- 
heritance of a part of a coal mine by the 
father of one of the boys. Mr. Tomlinson 
is accepted as one of the best writers in this 
field of fiction, which combines a story of 
interest with more or less of instruction. 


Tse Proressiona, AunT. By Mary 
C. E. Wemyss, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1 net.—The quiet humor and 
delicate satire of the up-to-date aunt, who 
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here analyzes her position and counts up her 
mercies, leads to a bit of a love-story that 
is the fitting climax to_all that has ‘gone be- 
fore.” ' The book is one that can be safely 
recommended for reading aloud, a recommen- 
dation not always gained by the “‘six best 
sellers’ which are usually less adapted to 
leisurely fenjoyment a deux. This, however, 
has exactly the right}mingling of fun, romance, 
and insight. 
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THE ONE RELIGION 


BY 
CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT 


Although there are many theologies, there is 
but one religion,— not yours, not mine, not any 
one “ism,” but one central religious truth 
(common to all religions in varying degree) 
which is “the goodness of God and the con- 
fidence that man may place in it for life and 
for death.” 
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UNITARIANISM AND THE MIS- 
SIONARY SPIRIT 
By Lewis G. WILSON. 


In what way and to what extent can 
the Unitarian body sustain the test of 
missionary activity which is imposed 
upon it in common with all other Chris- 
tian denominations? To what extent and 
in what way does it justify its existence, 
or propose to justify its existence, by 
its competency as a missionary body? 
These are the questions which the Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion answers in the first issue of this 
new series. 
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of the American Unitarian Associ- 
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is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
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In these days no argument is needed to prove 
that a real and intimate relation exists between 
the Church and works of charity and reform, 
and President Welch directs his effort to point- 
ing out how that relation should manifest itself. 
First, the Church should give to these works 
its immediate and hearty sanction. Too long 
it has considered its duty to be chiefly the con- 
duct of worship, the preservation of doctrine, 
and the mutual improvement of its members. 
It must seek the regeneration of society as well 
as of the individual, and things, as well as 
people, must be changed. The moral relations 
of physical conditions compel the Church’s 
attention to those conditions. [If it is Christian 
to cure diseases, it is Christian to clean the 
streets, to abolish the slums, and to avert dis- 
eases. The Church is to spiritualize charity and 
social reform, and support all that helps to 
better man. 
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The Dome. 
T Weld Towers a Tittle ‘Wave. 


I would I were a little wave, 
Some brooklet’s in the valley, 

The lush and lusty grass to lave 
And with the flowers to dally. 


To gladden as the morning sun 
The darkest of abysses; 

To put a diadem upon 
The humblest weed it kisses. 


To lead a life of frisk and whirl, 
Like some unbridled filly; 

To die by breaking into pearl 
Against a water-lily. 


Ah, would I were a little wave, 
Some brooklet’s in the valley, 

The lush and lusty grass to lave, 
And with the flowers to dally! 


—Gotlfried Hult. 


For the Christian Register. 


Betty Blake’s Prize. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 

“Betty Biake!’’ 

Betty, who was flying across the school 
lawn, turned and saw one of the younger 
boarders running towards her. 

“‘Betty—Miss Reade wants you—in her 
room—and the way she spoke—I think she 
wants you—quick!”’ 

Betty tossed the untidy dark curls over 
her shoulders, kissed the panting messenger, 
and went to the principal’s room. She 
was notafraid. Acacia Lodge was the abode 
of justice, tempered with mercy; and Betty’s 
conscience (for Betty’s conscience!) was 
unusually clear. 

““Yes, Miss Reade,’’ she said, presenting 
herself in the pretty study. 

‘‘Sit down, Betty.’’ Miss Reade’s voice 
was gentle. “‘My dear, I have some bad 
news for you,—news that will sadden all of 
us. Your mother writes that you have to 
leave at the end of the term.” 

Tears sprang into Betty’s dark eyes. 

“But—Miss Reade—I’m so happy here’’— 

“Yes, dear, but this is not a cheap school— 
and’”’— 

Betty interrupted. 

“T know. That doesn’t matter. Aunt 
Margaret doesn’t mind and she’s paying.’ 

“Vou have always thought Aunt Mar- 
garet didn’t mind, dear, but she does. 
Her other two nieces, at other schools, are 
doing so much better than you—taking 
home prizes, always earning good reports— 
that she has decided that you will not 
return.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Betty’s 
tears were falling silently. Then Miss Reade 
spoke again. 

“You are not to return unless’”’— 

The little girl stood up in her excitement. 

““O Miss Reade, unless?” 

“Unless you take home a prize 
June.” 

Poor Betty sank hopelessly into her seat. 

“You know as well as I do that there is 
small chance of that,—no chance.”’ 

An interruption came just then,—the visit 
of a parent,—so poor Betty had to go away. 
Before many minutes she was the centre 
of a sympathizing throng. Reserve had 
never been one of Betty’s characteristics, 
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and soon her troubles were common prop- 
erty. 

“But, my dear, you’ve got your chance: 
win a prize!” 

Betty turned to look, almost with exas- 
peration, at the speaker, a pale girl of sixteen, 
with a high forehead and bright eyes,—a 
girl who /iked studying, who had been 
known to take a history text-book to a 
picnic! 

“Ves!” cried Doris Weston, a girl against 
whom such a charge could no more be 
brought than it could against Betty. ‘‘That’s 
what you must do!”’ 

“Miss Reade herself said I couldn’t,” 
almost moaned Betty. “I’m always at the 
bottom of the class except when some one’s 
been sick and away for a day.”’ 

“The prizes are so hard to get in this 
school,’’ said Clara Dean, shaking her head. 
“You've simply got to earn them.” 

“Miss Reade will make an exception in 
Betty’s case if it’s put to her,’ declared 
Doris. ‘‘Come and put it to her now. You 
must come, Molly.” 

Molly was the student already referred 
to. 

Miss Reade received the deputation with 
kindness and heard them with interest. 
But, when Doris had finished her eloquent 
plea, she shook her head. 

“No, my dear,’’ she said firmly. ‘‘I like 
the spirit that has prompted your asking 
this; but 600 points is the prize number, 
and I cannot lower the reputation of the 
school by making it less for Betty. It 
would be fair neither to the other prize- 
winners ’’— 

“But, Miss Reade,’ cried Doris, taking 
advantage of a slight pause in Miss Reade’s 
words, “I’ve been to every girl who could 
by the remotest chance win a prize, and 
they’d none of them mind Betty’s getting a 
prize for 400 points.”’ 

“Tt would not be fair to Betty’s aunt,” 
went on Miss Reade. “She wishes Betty 
to be fully up to the standard of the school.” 

The deputation withdrew. But they held 
what Doris called a ‘‘pow-pow’’ the next 
morning, and it was Molly who made a 
clearing through the wood of their difficulties. 

“She must earn six hundred points,” she 
said. ‘“‘No matter how few she has now, 
she must work, and we must all help her!” 

“That’s it,’ cried Doris, much more 
pleased than Betty at the prospect. ‘‘We’ll 
all help you with your lessons, Betty dear.’ 

So Betty found her friends suddenly turned 
to teachers! Molly helped her with her 
sums—problems, I mean! Doris assisted 
her in her compositions; and other members 
of the class gave counsel, heard lessons, and 
generally took active interest in her “ points.” 

Betty led a strenuous life. She spent hours 
that had heretofore been joyfully wasted 
in hard work, but her points went up stead- 
ily. The teachers began to be interested, 
too, and often waited while she collected 
her wandering wits, and joined the crusade 
in her behalf in every legitimate way! 

Alas! There came a time when that 
adjective could no longer be applied to what 
her young friends did. They grew tired of 
teaching and Betty of working. So, in- 
stead of showing her frankly yawning pupil 
how to work an example, Molly worked 
it and Betty copied it. Instead of saying, 
“What will you say next?”’ when an essay 
was in question, Doris said, ‘‘And then , 
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I’d say that, if I were you,” 
“said” it! ; 

Of course the memory work could not be 
so managed; but her youthful coaches 
would add, so ‘“I’d just study that: 
she’s”? (‘‘she’”’? meant their teacher, I re- 
gret to say!) “sure to ask about that.” 

The points went on advancing steadily. 
It was a matter of pride with the students 
to have points to spare. Molly had seven 
hundred and fifty. Betty, however, was 
thankful when she got into the five hundreds; 
and, when at last the desired number was 
reached, she ceased her labors—she was 
sure of a prize for general advancement. 
It was the poorest prize in the school, and 
the most easily obtainable, since it called 
for no special work in any subject; but it 
fulfilled her aunt’s conditions, and Betty 
was amply content. 

Three days before the last great event of 
the school year—the closing—the girls were 
allowed to attend a lecture in the town, 
given by a visiting clergyman. ‘The lecture 
was on “‘Shams,’”’ and was followed by the 
exhibition of some stereopticon pictures 
of scenes on the continent of Europe. 

The girls were not specially interested in 
the lecture at first: they were impatient 
for the pictures. But, after a time, they 
began to listen more keenly. The speaker 
said :— 

“We are shamming when we take praise 
that does not belong to us, when we take 
any success for which we have not worked 
fairly and honorably. I knew a pupil once 
—in my younger days—who constantly 
took prizes for drawing, although half the 
work on his sketches was done by the master 
of the class. I know to-day many people 
who pay for a great deal of help on literary 
and artistic work that they give to the pub- 
lic as their own. They are shams, those 
people, their work is a sham; and the prizes, 
the success, that they take, is—stolen!’’ 

The pictures soon followed. The lecture 
was quickly, in most cases, forgotten. No 
one noticed how quiet Betty was as she 
walked with Doris and Molly, who were 
chattering eagerly. No one observed that 
she ate no supper and went very soon to 
bed. 

It was a beautiful night, the last night 
of May. The moon was shining with soft 
radiance. Betty stole from the little white 
bed next to Doris’ and crept softly to the 
window to look out upon the garden, 
bathed in white light, and up to the clear 
skies, glittering with many stars. 

She was a sham! ‘The prize that she was 
so soon to take was not earned, she was 
going to stealit. That ugly word would not 
be silenced. She was really cheating Aunt 
Margaret and cheating everybody. 

Betty was a brave-hearted child. She 
did not, in this hour of self-revelation and 
self-contempt, blame her young friends. 
She did not even console herself by saying 
that she was younger then they, and they 
had tired of teaching quite as soon as she 
had tired of learning. At last, as she sat 
there in the quiet night, with the soft radi- 
ance above her and the wonderful scents of 
the garden floating about her, a door seemed 
to open. She knew what to do! 

The child drew a deep breath: her head 
was erect again, with returning self-respect. 
There was a right thing to do, and she could 
—she would—do it. 
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Molly was entrusted with some letters to 
post the next afternoon. One—a heavy one— 
fell to the ground. 

“T couldn’t help seeing the address,’’ she 
remarked, later. ‘‘It was to Betty’s aunt— 
to tell her about the prize, I suwppose.”’ 

But, when the great day came and the prizes 
were given out, Betty’s name was not called. 
The girls looked up in dismay. Had Miss 
Reade forgotten? 

No, Miss Reade was speaking :— 

“T expected to give out one more prize,” 
she said; “but the girl who won it came 
to me to say that she thought she had re- 
ceived too much help in her lessons to feel 
that she had really earned it. I have in- 
quired into the circumstances and can, I am 
happy to say, acquit every one concerned of 
any attempt at or intention of wrong- 
doing. But I quite agreed that the prize 
had not been earned and should not be 
awarded.” 

Doris, Molly, and many others looked at 
Betty’s burning cheeks. It had not occurred 
to them that they had helped too much: 
they saw now that they had. 

“T had to say that,’’ pleaded Betty, when 
they were together again. ‘‘I hadn’t earned 
At? 

“Were comes Miss Reade,” said Molly; 
and the little group went forward to the 
principal, who had a yellow telegram in 
her hand. 

She gave it to Betty, with a smile and a 
gentle pressure on the girl’s shoulder. 

“There’s your prize, dear,’’ she said. 
“You may all see it, I am sure.” 

So they crowded over Betty as she read it:— 

“Will gladly give Betty another year, as 
you propose. 

“MARGARET BLAKE.” 


Just Bread. 


“Just bread and butter and honey and 
milk for supper,’’ said Doris. ‘‘Guess we’re 
most to the starving place.” 

“T am sorry,” mother began; but grand- 
father interrupted, ‘‘I have seen the time 
when that plate of bread would have looked 
better to me than all the turkey in the world.” 
_ “Funny eyes you had,” laughed Doris. 
“V’ll always take the turkey, please.’’ 

“YVes,’’ said grandfather, “a big dish of 
nice slices of turkey breast wouldn’t have 
tempted me from one little piece of that 
bread one time. It was when this coun- 
try was all new,’’ grandfather went on, 
for Doris was listening for the story. “It 
was very different from now. We bought 
the land at a dollar an acre. Now it is 
worth more than a hundred times as much; 
but we worked hard, and had none of the 
conveniences that are thought to be neces- 
sities now, while we were helping to bring 
the land up to its present value. 1 

“The corn and wheat were ground at 
water mills run by the streams through 
the country. Well, one unusually cold 
winter all the streams froze, and for weeks 
no flour or meal could be ground. The 
nearest market was a hundred miles away, 
and could be reached only in wagons, and, 
as nobody wanted to risk the trip in such 
weather, we did without bread for six long 
weeks. My! but the first hoecake tasted 
I never have felt like say- 
ing ‘just bread’ since. And* what do you 
suppose we ate instead of bread? Why, 
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turkey breast! There were plenty of wild 
turkeys, which are really the best kind. 
Mother put slices of the breast on a plate 
as she would bread, and we ate them with 
gravy or molasses or anything we had. It 
was good at first, and we children who had 
come from the East where turkey was not so 
plentiful thought we were living like kings. 
But soon we began to get fearfully tired of it. 
In fact, if you try to eat any one thing every 
day for six weeks, you get tired; but, when 
you stop to think, you always want bread. 
Just imagine not having even a cracker or a 
batter cake for six weeks, and see how good 
this bread and butter will taste.” 

“Tt’s good without imagining such bad 
luck,” Doris said, “and I’ll not say ‘just 
bread’ again, either.’”’—Selected by the Pres- 
byterian Banner. 


The Fright of Ned. 


Little Ned had come down to the office 
to call on his papa. His face had been 
scrubbed till it shone, and his blue tie stood 
out in big stiff bows. 

Mr. Calvert was not in, but Ned heard his 
voice in the lawyer’s office across the hall, 
and so crept behind the big desk for a surprise. 

Presently Mr. Calvert came in with an- 
other man, to whom he was saying ‘‘Why 
not buy my five-year-old Ned?”’ 

“Do you want to sell him?” 

“Yes, he isn’t quite what we want. He 
has a bad temper. They say he will some- 
times throw himself and kick when things 
do not suit him. But I’m sure you could 
break him of that. Wouldn’t you like to 
see him? Tl take you over if you would.” 

“Well, I don’t mind taking a look at him,” 
the man replied, and soon they went out to- 
gether. 

A moment later a very red-faced little boy 
crawled from under the desk. To think 
Nurse Brown should tell of his bad spells! 
And to think his very own papa wanted to 
get rid of him. 

Down the street, in the opposite direction 
from his home, Ned hurried as fast as his fat 
little legs could carry him. Papa and the 
man must not find him. 

The sun shone very bright, and the big bows 
began to wilt. People looked and wondered 
at the small, hurrying figure with the tear- 
stained face. 

The houses were farther and farther apart. 
Ned was out in the country now. ‘The road 
stretched out hot and dusty, and, in spite of 
all he could do, he began to lag. When he 
heard a team coming, he crept behind a tree 
or bush, to wait till it should pass. 

An ox-team, heavily loaded, went slowly by. 
When it was out of sight, Ned did not come 
back into the road. He was fast asleep. 

One hour, two hours, went by. The sun 
was setting. A two-horse team, driven by a 
big boy in overalls, came along. Ned had 
moved in his sleep, and his yellow curls and 
blue bows could be seen from the road. The 
boy caught sight of him and jumped out to 


investigate. 

“Wulloa! A kid asleep! And night com- 
ing on, too! Here’s a pretty mess! Well, 
I'll jest carry him home to mother. She’ll 


know what to do with him.’”’ And he picked 
Ned up and laid him on the potato bags in 
his cart, so gently that the little boy was not 
awakened. 

Ned was handed over a few minutes later 
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into the arms of a motherly-looking woman, 
who stood on the piazza of a farmhouse 
where they stopped. 

The woman gathered him tenderly into her 
lap, and smoothed his curls and wiped his 
moist, dusty face. ‘‘Why, mercy me! It’s 
Mr. Calvert’s little Ned. However did he 
come so far from home?” she said, as she 
carried him into the lighted house. 

These words woke Ned, and he struggled 
up and looked around. He was in his father’s 
farmhouse, and the woman was Mrs. John- 
son, who lived on the farm. She knew him, 
and he must not stop. 

But the warm arms held him fast. ‘You 
sit right down to the table, and have some 
berries and cream and gingerbread, dearie,”’ 
the kind voice said. ‘‘Your father’s out in 
the yard, and you can ride home with him. 
He’s here with a man that’s thinkin’ of buyin’ 
the chestnut colt.’ 

Mrs. Johnson did not know why, all at once, 
a light came into the little boy’s eyes, and he 
stopped struggling. It was only Ned the colt 
that papa wanted to sell. 

Ned told his father all about his fright as 
they rode home. And it was Ned the colt 
with tossing head and pretty arching neck 
who carried them so gayly. 

“No,” Mr. Calvert said, “‘we do not sell 
boys who haveabad temper. We teach them 
to control it. I’m not sure but I shall keep 
the other Ned, too.” 

And Ned the boy and Ned the colt are 
growing up together and are improving every 
day.—Martha H. Abbott, in Sunday School 
Times. 


A Human Queen. 


When a girl, Wilhelmina of Holland pos- 
sessed a family of dolls, of whom she re- 
mained particularly fond long after her 
skirts had been let down. She was a moth- 
erly little person, and could not bear to put 
away her pets. 

One was the Queen of Doll-land, and was 
dressed in miniature robes of royalty. It 
had also a tiny throne, and other dolls ap- 
pointed as attendants. 

One day, after coming home very tired 
from the celebration of her own birthday, 
Wilhelmina got out her queen doll and 
made her bow and bend till her veil and crown 
were terribly awry. 

“Now,” said the little girl, pettishly, 
“how do you like beimrg a queen? Doesn’t 
your back ache, and don’t you feel horrid?” 
Selected. 


Little Elsie’s Comment.—Elsie, who is 
the youngest of the family, was entertaining 
me the other day. During the conversation 
she said, ‘“‘All the folks who come to our 
house are so much older than I am.”’ Giv- 
ing a little sigh, she continued, ‘‘ There seems 
to be awfully few people seven years old 
nowadays.”—Hartford Post. 


The Philadelphia Press says that a teacher 
was giving her pupils a lesson on liberality, 
when one of them said:— 

‘‘When I have a box of candy, I always 
give everybody in the house a piece; but I 
like to give mamma her piece more than the 
rest.” 

‘Why is that, Johnny?” 

‘*Because she always thanks me and 
hands it back.” 
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COMMEMORATIVE SERVICES BY THE NEW 
YORK LIBERAL CHURCHES. 


These services were held on the evening 
of May 8, in the Church of the Messiah, 
34th Street and Park Avenue. The pro- 
gramme as arranged was carried out com- 
pletely, except that at the last moment 
Dr. Booker T. Washington was prevented, 
by a suddenly arising imperative engagement, 
from attending,—a condition the existence 
of which he regretted, especially as he re- 
membered, and would have been glad to 
acknowledge, the great services Parker had 
rendered to his race. Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, Pastor of All Souls’, presided, and the 
music, inspiring and appropriate to the oc- 
casion, was rendered by the choir of All 
Souls’, Dr. Collyer made the opening 
prayer, and the first hymn sung had been 
especially composed for the occasion by 
Rev. Theodore C. Williams. The closing 
hymn was Parker’s own, ‘‘O Thou Great 
Friend to all the sons of men.”’ 

Mr. Slicer introduced as the first speaker 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers of Cambridge, 
who spoke on “‘ Theodore Parker, the Thinker 
and Scholar.”” The present is a time of 
specialization: the scholar now devotes 
himself to some definite specialty—makes 
contribution through original research. In 
this sense Theodore Parker might have 
been a scholar, but certainly he was not: 
he did not give himself to any specialty, 
but in the older sense he was a great 
scholar. He was of the class of men who 
learn without satiety and teach without 
getting tired. And he was a thinker: he 
accumulated facts in a wonderful way, and 
laid hold tenaciously of a few divine ideas. 
He was intellectually independent, inter- 
ested in, and had knowledge of, a great many 
theories; but it should be remembered that 
this does not of necessity make any one a 
great thinker. Parker’s greatness as a 
thinker was differently characterized and 
differently derived; and, tried by a fair 
standard, he was one of the greatest of 
thinkers. Was he a great teacher? It 
should be understood that mere possession of 
facts and ideas does not completely equip 
a man for teaching, from the pulpit or any- 
where else. Some preachers, preaching to 
great congregations, preach in such a way 
that it amounts to nothing, supplies nothing, 
accomplishes nothing; then there comes one 
who so declares the things of the soul, so 
conceives things, that immediately it be- 
comes apparent that it means something. 
The first essential of such preaching must 
be that it has the deep conviction of the 
preacher back of it, that his hearers feel 
that this is so. The great philosopher is 
one who takes certain great facts and prin- 
ciples, and out of them reconstructs the 
universe on lines of simplicity, with pur- 
pose and meaning,—out of the vast compli- 
cations of the world, an ordered world, 
a cosmos. The great preacher is one who 
takes the thoughts and aspirations of the 
common man, the necessities of the common 
day, and out of them makes some great 
policy which multitudes of men will recog- 
nize and believe in. ‘The life work of Theo- 
dore Parker was preaching: he was a preacher 
first, last, and always, but a preacher who 
felt that his first great task was to be a 
clear and consistent thinker. This he was; 
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and at the same time undaunted courage 
was characteristic of the man,—a courage 
which was joined with a profound piety. 
He did that which always characterizes the 
real thinker: he went beyond the conven- 
tional and the institutional, seeking the 
real reason, standing loyally by his convic- 
tions, and courageously declaring them. He 
sought to discover what was the divine order, 
and, when he felt he had found it, kept step 
with it. Of the three classes of thinkers 
whom Dr. Holmes describes, he belonged 
to the last and highest,—the thinker who 
not only can see the relations of things, 
but has an intellect that is open to the sky 
and sees the heavens. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity (Universalist) next 
addressed the meeting, on ‘‘ Theodore Parker, 
the Preacher.’’ He discussed, and illustrated 
by the characteristics of the most noted 
American preachers and other orators, the 
way in which they matched, or differed 
from, the Frenchman whose motto for the or- 
ator was: First, action; second, action; third, 
action. But this has not been the univer- 
sal rule. Some of the great orators of the 
world have been great actors: some have 
scarcely moved a muscle. John B. Gough 
acted all over: every sentence he uttered 
had its appropriate gesture. Wendell Phil- 
lips had but one gesture, Dr. Hale used 
none, and ‘Theodore Parker occasionally 
struck a stroke with his hand by way of 
emphasis, but his body scarcely moved. 
He was in no sense an actor. Demosthenes 
is said to have spent much time in the cul- 
tivation of his articulation; and some of 
our American preachers, like Chapin, have 
possessed great physiques and resonant and 
musical voices by nature. Most great ora- 
tors have been extemporaneous speakers, 
using no manuscript, and Col. Higginson 
claimed that the most successful speaker 
should let not a scrap of paper come be- 
tween himself and his audience; Phillips 
Brooks swayed the multitudes that listened 
to him with a torrent of impetuous speech, 
extemporaneously uttered; while Parker 
always read his carefully prepared sermons, 
written out in full. He was a small man, 
who bent forward as he spoke, and his was 
not an impressive personality, but evidently 
he was one of the greatest preachers of his 
own or any other time. Frothingham says 
he was a greater preacher than Chapin 
or Beecher or any other of his time: the 
preaching of no one else in America was so 
effective. We need not elaborately specu- 
late on the sources of his power. First and 
foremost he was a lover of the truth: he 
so expressed it, so showed his devotion to 
it, that every listener recognized this fidel- 
ity to it as he conceived it, and his appeals 
struck deeply into their hearts and con- 
sciences. 

Dr. Hall analyzed what he considered 
some of the sources of Parker’s power, 
illustrating with personal anecdote and in- 
cident. One statement seemed especially to 
impress the audience: that this great 
preacher, childless himself, had the deepest 
affection for and interest in children,—so 
much so that in his study he had one drawer 
filled with children’s playthings, and, when 
a parishioner called, accompanied by a child, 
the drawer was always opened, and its con- 
tents displayed, for the delectation of the 
youthful visitor. Dr. Hall dwelt on the 
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wonderful intellectual power Parker dis- 
played; his marvellous memory, his famil- 
iarity with Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, 
French, and perhaps a dozen other modern 
languages; on the way in which he carried 
from the Harvard Divinity School library 
loads of the most learned and abstruse works, 
the contents of which he mastered before he 
returned them. He was a scholar of great 
erudition, of amazing acquisitions; but, when 
he came to state the results of his scholar- 
ship and his thinking, he stated them so 
simply that every man could understand. 
He was a lover of humanity, a lover of hu- 
man beings, and those who knew him rec- 
ognized this and loved him in return. Ii, 
as was sometimes intimated, Charles Sumner 
while a democrat in theory was an aris- 
tocrat by habit,this was not true of Theo- 
dore Parker. When he travelled by rail- 
way train he carried a box of candy with 
him that when, as he journeyed, from time 
to time some youthful fellow-traveller could 
be tempted to a seat beside him, the box 
might be opened, and its contents enjoyed 
by the visitor. Hissympathy for the slave, 
—the practical way in which he showed it,— 
as well as for the poor everywhere, was 
proverbial. Dr. Hall’s address, of a part 
of which the foregoing is a summary, was 
the longest of the addresses of the evening, 
and was a brilliant and touching tribute 
to the memory of Theodore Parker. ‘This 
speaker concluded by reading an extract 
from Parker’s last sermon,—a sermon which 
he wrote in Florence when he was ill there 
and sent home, and which was read to his 
congregation in the Music Hall. Dr. Hall 
declared that no conception of Jesus was 
nobler than was Theodore Parker’s. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes, junior pastor 
of the church in which the services were 
held, read a noble poem on Parker, which 
the writer of this- brief summary of pro- 
ceedings hopes to see in print. 

The closing address was by Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise of New York City, who said that 
Theodore Parker had been the subject 
of his morning discourse. He discussed 
“Theodore Parker as a Reformer.’’ In his 
view he was the greatest religious and moral 
teacher of the Western world,—not the 
greatest theologian, not the most eminent 
moralist, but the foremost ethical teacher 
of the Western world. He measured up to 
the lofty standard of the Hebrew prophets; 
he knew the difference between the transient 
and the permanent in religion; he did not 
accept authority for truth, but truth for 
authority. He made the religious life richer 
by rationalizing it, by remoralizing it, re- 
humanizing the religion of his day. He 
was great in thought: he saw clearly, and 
he spoke truly the result of his thinking. 
He was a passionate lover of freedom: he 
first gave substantial expression to the con- 
ception of government which Lincoln ex- 
pressed at Gettysburg, declaring that it 
should be by all the people, for all the people, 
for the sake of all the people. To the church 
he made a noble contribution: he broke its 
shackles, and left it free. He lifted up the 
Bible’s God: he combated those who sought 
among its texts a defence of human slavery. 
Theodore Parker was the greatest preacher 
of his day because he rendered to the 
age the inestimable service of speaking 
with clearness, distinctness, power, and 
courage of the sins of his time, so that his 
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name is linked indissolubly with the great 
program of social reform. 

Rabbi Wise dwelt at some length on the 
antagonism between  Parker’s attitude 
towards slavery and that of the church of 
his time generally; on his criticism of the 
treatment of criminals and of the insane; 
on his declaration that poverty was a bar- 
barism, with all that that implied as bear- 
ing on social conditions; on his ostracism 
by even the Unitarian churches of the Bos- 
ton of the fifties, the hesitancy shown even 
in sending a message of sympathy when he 
was fatally ill in Florence. 

The audience at this memorial meeting 
was large: it filled the auditorium to the 
very extremities of the ample side galleries. 
An offering was taken for the benefit of the 
fund for the preservation of the West Rox- 
bury meeting-house. Mr. Slicer as chairman 
thought there could be no imputation of 
commercialism if he called attention to the 
new, complete edition of Parker’s Works now 
publishing by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. fei sh Sey 

New York. 


Margaret Fuller. 


BY E. E. M. 


“TI was born in Cambridge, Mass., on 
Dec. 22, 1823,’’ once wrote Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, ‘‘in a house built by 
my father at the head of what was then called 
Professors’ Row and is now Kirkland Street,— 
the street down which the provincial troops 
marched to the battle of Bunker Hill, after 
halting for prayer at the gambrel-roofed 
house where Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
born. My father’s house was begun in 1818, 
when the land was bought from Harvard 
College, whose official he had just become. 
Already the Scientific School and the Hemen- 
way Gymnasium crowd upon it, and the 
university will, doubtless, one of these days 
engulf it once more.”’ 

It was in this house, now occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Foster Batchelder and 
opened by their friendly interest in-the ob- 
jects of the meeting, that a centennial ob- 
servance of the birth of Margaret Fuller was 
held on the 12th of May, a little in advance 
of the actual anniversary. Here Margaret 
Fuller had been a frequent and welcome guest, 
and it was in this front room that she used 
to sit on a footstool at Mrs. Higginson’s 
feet, gazing up at her in admiration. Not 
only the surroundings, but letters, pictures, 
and objects directly associated with Mar- 
garet contributed to the general impression, 
even including a lock of her hair and of her 
child’s, carefully unfolded by Col. Hig- 
ginson after the speaking. Grouped around 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, who acted 
as presiding officer, were Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Margaret’s friend and biographer, for 
whose tribute, or reminiscences, the audience 
evidently hoped; Miss Edith Fuller, inheritor 
of her letters, journals, and family tradi- 
tions; Dr. Edward Emerson, who in his 
babyhood had doubtless been held in her 
arms during the visits of his father’s friend; 
and William Roscoe Thayer, than whom no 
one could be better fitted to speak of the 
Italy she loved and the services she there ren- 
dered to the cause of liberty and humanity. 

_ The meeting was held under the auspices 
of the Margaret Fuller Settlement workfof 
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Cambridge, which dedicates that other an- 
cient house—that in which Margaret Fuller 
was born—to social service, and may thus 
be truly said to perpetuate her own work 
in the community. She desired a career 
not only of thought, but of action, and one 
may imagine how she would have approved 
this use of the Cherry Street Home, to which 
the pillared doorway, with the carved 
wreaths above it, still give an old-fashioned 
grace, as noted by Col. Higginson earlier. 
Of the three elms in front of it two at least 
were planted by Margaret’s father, Timothy 
Fuller, the year she was born; but of elms 
one speaks now in Cambridge with hushed 
breath, so tragic has been the destruction 
of the elin-tree beetle and so precarious is 
their continued existence. 

Mr. Frothingham, opening the meeting, 
said that he brought no reminiscences, but 
a glad confession of his loyal interest in the 
woman who directed a military hospital 
before Florence Nightingale; who wrote 
for the broader rights and duties of woman 
before the cause of equal suffrage became 
fashionable; who, like Mrs. Browning and 
Dr. Howe, took to heart the contest for 
liberty of a foreign people on an alien shore; 
who, as the one woman prominently as- 
sociated with the Transcendental movement, 
enjoyed the friendship of its leaders and 
shared their work and influence. The 
tragic end at Fire Island sixty years ago 
seemed symbolic of her whole experience. 
She had almost reached land after the voyage 
she had dreaded, when the ship went down: 
so, after a short voyage of life, always more 
or less tumultuous, she died with complete 
attainment near at hand, the rich promise 
for her later years unfulfilled. 

Col. Higginson, whose store of delightful 
reminiscences is practically inexhaustible, 
recalled, as no one else could, incidents of 
Margaret Fuller’s life in Cambridge, both 
as a child and as a member of the Cambridge 
society of that period, simple in taste and 
manners, but brilliant in thought and con- 
versation. The intellectual forcing process, 
of which one always hears in connection with 
Margaret’s childhood, was not unusual at 
that time, according to Dr. Hedge, except 
for the fact that it was practised on a girl. 
To other children the old Greek gods may 
have seemed no less real (Margaret prayed 
to Bacchus for grapes), but there can hardly 
be any one else of whom it was said that she 
could rock the cradle, read a book, eat an 
apple, and knit a stocking, all at the same 
time. Her face and figure have been vari- 
ously described. To report Col. Higginson’s 
comments on her pictures would require the 
pictures themselves for illustration, but he 
found little resemblance to the real Margaret 
in that one which seems coming into general 
acceptance. Among the characteristic stories 
of the Fuller family Col. Higginson recalled 
the visit of Margaret’s Uncle Abraham to 
his own mother. She was darning stockings, 
and her visitor criticised her method of doing 
this necessary work. As coming from an 
old bachelor to the mother of ten children, 
this seemed truly presumptuous; but Mrs. 
Higginson said that he taught her then and 
there more than she had ever known of 
darning before during all her life. In another 
temper was told the story of the heroic death, 
on the field of Fredericksburg, of Margaret’s 
brother Arthur, the army chaplain, whose 
term of service had expired the day before, 
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but who, when the need came, picked up 
the musket fallen from a soldier who could 
no longer use it, went to the front, and gave 
his life for his country. 

It was Chaplain Fuller’s daughter Edith 
who took up the story of Margaret’s life, 
depending much on the impressions gained 
from the journals and letters now in her 
possession. However severely the elder 
Fuller may have shown his Spartan decision 
in dealing with his eldest daughter’s educa- 
tion, her letters to him, written from seven 
to fifteen, were full of affection, and, in 
spite of their maturity of thought, wholly 
playful and childlike. Most interesting was 
this study made by one in closest sympathy 
with its subject and fitted in every way to 
appreciate the nobility of Margaret’s char- 
acter, the complexity of her genius, and the 
scope of her attainment. 

Dr. Emerson’s contributions to the after- 
noon were so largely in the form of extracts 
read from his father’s unpublished journals 
that only exact quotation could do them 
justice. They recorded impressions of the 
moment with utter frankness, and it was 
most interesting to observe the growing 
esteem and affection which they reflect. 
“How can one describe a force?’ is the 
question that in itself reveals something of 
Margaret Fuller’s abounding vitality, her 
illuminating fancy, her overflowing though 
consuming power. ‘That she sometimes re- 
pelled instead of attracting, especially at 
first acquaintance, was often due to her 
overweening intellectual arrogance, later 
softened by her deeper experiewces in Italy. 
“JT take my natural position always, and it 
is regal: without throne or sceptre, I am a 
queen,’’ were her own words; yet her thought 
of herself was always accepted by the many 
whom she helped and inspired, nor was it 
inconsistent with the sacrifices she made for 
her family, the ungrudging acceptance of 
heavy home cares, and an unlimited devo- 
tion to the cause of the weak and the suffer- 
ing everywhere. By her life in Italy and 
her experience of wifehood and motherhood, 
she found the truth of her friend Ellen 
Hooper’s poem:— 


“Happy, happier far than thou 
With the laurel on thy brow, 
She who makes the humblest hearth 
Lovely to but one on earth.” 


Mr. William Roscoe Thayer spoke of the 
Italy in which Margaret Fuller found the 
crown of heroic service for which she had 
longed all her life. He set forth, like a his- 
torian and a poet,—what combination is 
finer?—the conditions of Italy at the time 
when Margaret threw her impassioned de- 
votion into the scale that balanced the desire 
for liberty against the compulsion of im- 
perialism. When the scale was weighted by 
the perfidy of Louis Napoleon,—a perfidy 
which found its recompense at Sedan,—the 
hopes of the Italian revolutionists were 
crushed; and Margaret, with her Italian 
husband and the ‘‘beautiful Angelo,” pre- 
pared for their ill-fated voyage. 

Before the close Miss Cushing read ex- 
tracts from the journal and letters of Mrs. 
Joshua A. Swan and of Elizabeth Hoar, end- 
ing with Miss Hoar’s lovely sonnet. The 
impression of the entire meeting justified 
the words of Col. Higginson with which he 
ended his biography in the American Men of 
Letters Series. He said: ‘‘As for Margaret 
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Ossoli, her life seems to me, on the whole, 
a triumphant rather than a sad one, in spite 
of the prolonged struggle with illness, with 
poverty, with the shortcomings of others and 
with her own. In later years she had the 
fulfilment of her dreams: she had what Eliza- 
beth Barrett, writing at the time of her mar- 
riage to Robert Browning, named as the 
three great desiderata of existence,—life 
and love and Italy. She shared in great 
deeds, she was the counsellor of great men, 
she had a husband who was a lover, and she 
had a child. They loved each other in their 
lives, and in their death they were not divided. 
Was not that enough?”’ 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, May 10. There were present Messrs. 
Atherton, Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Fox, Froth- 
ingham, Homer, Howe, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 
Long, Reccord, Williams, and Wilson, and 
Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. Keyes. 

The president announced the death of 
Rev. John P. Forbes, an honored member of 
the board, and the board adopted the fol- 
lowing expression of appreciation :— 

“Tt is with extreme sorrow that this board 
must at this time record the decease, since 
its last meeting, of one of its members. John 
Perkins Forbes had for many years been a 
devoted minister of our faith, an enthusiastic 
friend of our national organization, and a 
loyal member of this board during many 
terms of devoted service. It is with pro- 
found gratitude that we now recall his judi- 
cious counsels and his unvarying sympathy 
with every measure which could contribute 
to the efficiency and growth of the American 
Unitarian Association. Clear in his per- 
ception of the highest purposes for which 
this Association exists, always candid and 
generous towards those who differed from 
him upon questions of method, unfailing in 
his resources of truth and spiritual power, 
we had learned to depend upon his wise 
direction whenever our cause and its welfare 
were under consideration. The members of 
this board desire to place on record this tes- 
timonial of affectionate appreciation, and to 
convey to the Church of the Saviour, which 
he served so faithfully, and to the members 
of his own household their heart-felt sym- 
pathy.”’ 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting the treasurer presented the follow- 
ing statement for April, 1910:— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash’on hand Apnil'x, rove...) a $54,407.76 
Bronr donations: sist agticn caateotiasb<aee santa 28,107.51 
Income of invested funds .............. 2,400.37 
Interest on bank deposits.............. 31.32 


Church Investment Fund, returned from 
sale of church property.............. 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, in 
TIMER ls fas Le een. 2 bg see 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, gifts 
for permanent funds ..............-. 
Joseph Priestley Memorial, gift for its 
preservation, additional. ............. 
Publicity Department, Unitarian Calen- 


1,900.00 
3,250.00 


90.00 


Gar accounticnsi iG ds voce ee ira os 282.80 
Foreign Relations, sale of book......... 1.20 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

Pepaid on loans: 62.) 26d . otek day «Se 490.00 
Book and Tract Donations, Year Books, 

SIC. SOMA acs See eet ose ee te eee 97.56 
Books eald seten: ai tyise sh eccbrabhle 3 727.62 

$97,062.14 
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PAYMENTS. 


For missionary purposes...............++-+05 $19,370.96 
Books and tracts for free distribution... . 923-80 
Books published for sale................ 1,238.22 
Salaries and other missionary expenses.... 2,915.64 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.......... 487.70 
Investmentsawcwas seca. ce le ee 27,025.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, pensions, 13,80 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

loanttorchurchyet?.s... oct bike eee 3,500.00 
Accrued anterest, eter. 0. ore en id. eget de 329.86 

Cash on hand May 1, 19T0.........-.0seeuee 40,657.16 

$97,062.14 


The first business of the meeting was the 
consideration of the budget for the year 
beginning May 1. The treasurer sub- 
mitted, as required by the by-laws of the 
board, his estimate of the income available 
for expenditures covered by the budget, and 
named the sum of $100,000. 

The Department Committees then re- 
ported the probable requirements of the 
various departments, and it was voted to 
adopt the following budget :— 


Maintenance, including expenses of the build- 
ing, library, stenographers, annual meeting, 


stationery, postage, etC............6.0 000s $10,000.00 
Publica tromtee cadices < tieei tarts hee tes was 3s ,000.00 
Poreige ween snes sorte beter skere cee e sc 4,500.00 
Home:— 
Weweaeland sch. vas cues ree $7,400.00 
IMMIGGIESSEANES Sets cc etek cena 9,000.00 
Western States) sca'scuye aie ssts da 5,600.00 
SouthernlStatesy 6 22 tice wei cs aus 3,500.00 
Rocky Mountain States.......... 4,500.00 
Bacio statesb slike sesives ood 6,000.00 
PUDNCI Epes = So cil ish « hafiaede tke 4,000.00 
Cemade INIW.y locs cen ss we 'g,000:60 
Education. . 9,000.00 
New Americans 6,400.00 
Comity and Fellowshi: 1,500.00 
Social and Public Servi 3,000.00 
Salaries ... . 14,100.00 
Piraveler es oehei reece ee 2,000,00 79,000.00 
$99,500.00 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to pay to James 
A. Heatherton the amount of his deposit in trust with the 
Association, in accordance with the terms of an agreement 
between the Association and the said Heatherton, dated 
Nov. 23, 1909, and to cancel said agreement. 


A request having been made by the trus- 
tees of the Murdock Fund for assent to their 
petition to the Probate Court for leave to sell 
a portion of the Parsonage Estate in Win- 
chendon, Mass., it was 


Voted, That Francis H. Lincoln, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, be and he is hereby authorized: 
empowered, and directed, in behalf of and as the act of 
said Association, to assent to said sale, and to make, exe- 
cute, and deliver any and all releases, writings, and assents 
which may be necessary or proper in the carrying out of 
said purpose, and to do any other act or thing necessary 
therefor. 


Upon report of the Publication Committee 
the following votes were adopted:— 


Voted, That an edition, not exceeding thirty-five hun- 
dred copies of the Year Book for ro10, be published, under 
the direction of the secretary, the same to contain a re- 
vised list of churches and ministers, with such other matter 
as the secretary may deem desirable. 

Voted, That a copy of the Year Book be sent to each 
member of the Association, to all settled ministers, and to 
other ministers of our fellowship upon application. 

Voted, That in preparing the “List of Ministers,” the 
aid of the Fellowship Committee of the National Con- 
ference be availed of, as in previous years. 

Voted, That the subscription to the Christian Register, 
not exceeding in number two hundred copies, for reading- 
rooms, etc., be authorized, to be paid out of the income of 
the Shaw Fund. 

Voted, That, beginning with the Year Book of rorz, all 
obituary notices of ministers who have died during the 
preceding year be limited to not over two hundred words. 


The Publication Committee reported that 
they had voted to print as tracts ‘‘ The Ever- 
lasting Reality of Religion,” by John Fiske; 
“The Right Uses of Fear,” by Rev. Benja- 
min A, Goodridge; “The Unitarian Church,” 
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by Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D,D., translated 
into Finnish by Rev. Risto Lappala. 

In accordance with the notice given at the 
last meeting the Board adopted the following 
amendments to the by-laws of the board, 
thereby establishing the Department of the 
Canadian North-west :— 

1. To insert in the Preamble to Article 4, 
after the words ‘‘on Pacific States,” the words 
“on Canadian North-west.” 

2. To omit in Article 4, Section 6, the 
words, “and the province of Manitoba.” 
To omit in Article 4, Section 7, the words, 
“and the provinces of Alberta and Assini- 
boia.” To omit in Article 4, Section 8, the 
words, ‘‘and the province of British Colum- 
Jayenge 

3. To insertsas Section 9, in Article 4, 
“The Committee on the Canadian North-west 
shall consider and report on matters of a 
similar character in respect to the provinces 
of Manitoba, Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, and British Columbia.” 

4. To change the numbers of the succeed- 
ing sections of Article 4. 

The report of the secretary on the Supply 
of Pulpits was read by the secretary. The 
report was received and placed on file. 

A communication was read from the trus- 
tees of All Souls’ Church, Washington, D.C., 
and it was 
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Voted, To authorize the treasurer to execute a release 
of the mortgage on All Souls’ Church, Washington, D.C., 
in order to permit the society to raise money on the prop- 
erty with the purpose of buying a site for a new church, 
with the understanding that a mortgage for an equal 
amount, satisfactory to the treasurer, be placed upon the 
new property simultaneously with said release. 


Further action was referred to the Special 
Committee appointed a year ago to confer 
with the trustees of the church in Washing- 
ton. 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported through the tresaurer, Mr. 
Lincoln, that the following loans had been 
made since the last meeting of the Board of 
Directors: to the First Unitarian Society of 
Hudson, Mass., $1,350; to the Unitarian So- 
ciety of Waverley, Mass., $2,500; to the 
Women’s Branch Alliance of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, New Orleans, La., Incorpo- 
rated, additional, $1,800. 

Voted, That the loans made to the Committee on Church 
Bu'lding Loan Fund during the past year, and which have 


been reported to the board from time to time, be ratified 
and confirmed. 


The president presented appeals for aid 
from the Wilberforce. University, Wilber- 
force, Ohio, and the Snow Hill Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Snow Hill, Ala. These 
were referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

The secretary read votes of thanks and 
resolutions from Dr. Booker T. Washington, 
principal of the Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial School, for the gift from the income 
of the Frothingham Fund, No. 2; and from 
Miss Harriet E. Underhill, secretary of the 
Boston Federation of Young People’s Re- 
ligious Unions, for the use of a room for its 
meetings. 

A communication was presented by the 
secretary from the Khasi Hills Unitarian 
Union, Shillong, India, expressing the cor- 
dial greetings of the Union. 

The secretary also presented to the com- 
mittee a photograph album, containing pho- 
tographs of past ministers. 

On motion of Mr. Frothingham, the vote 
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to move the platform in Channing Hall was 
taken from the table, and, after discussion, 
Mr. Homer and Mr. Howe were appointed 
a committee to try the experiment of placing 
the platform directly opposite the entrance. 
Adjourned to Friday, May 27, at 2 p.m. 
Lewis G. WiLson, 
Secretary. 
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Anniversary Week Programme. 
May 22-27, 1910. 


HOSPITALITY. 


Room 3 of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Building will be open each day from 
8 a.m. to 7 P.M. All are invited to register 
city address upon arrival. 

Twincheon will be served at Bulfinch Place 
Church on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday from 12.30 to 1.30 
P.M. 

At the King’s Chapel Rooms, 7 Beacon 
Street (corner of Charles Street), the King’s 
Chapel Club will serve tea and light re- 
freshments from 4 to 6, Monday to Thurs- 
day inclusive. Admission tickets for the 
luncheons and for the teas should be se- 
cured at the desk in Room 3 at the time 
of registration. 

The reception on Monday evening at the 
Hotel Somerset is informal. Leave cars at 
the corner of Massachusetts and Common- 
wealth Avenues. 

The reception on Monday evening will be 
held at the Hotel Somerset, Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston Mass. From eight to ten 
o'clock President and Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, 
with Chief Justice and Mrs. Marcus P. 
Knowlton, will receive the guests. During 
the evening Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr., will 
deliver a brief address. Refreshments will 
be served, and there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for the pleasant social intercourse 
that has ever been a delightful feature of 
similar occasions. The Hospitality Com- 
mittee hopes that all ministers, delegates, 
and friends will plan to attend and help 
make the reception of 1910 one to be re- 
membered. : 

Sunpay, May 22. 


3.P.M. At the Arlington Street Church. 
Anniversary meeting of the Children’s 
Mission. The president, Mr. Henry M. 
Williams, will preside. Addresses by Hon. 
Curtis Guild, Jr., and by Mrs. Clara T. 
Guild, the dean of the Tuckerman School. 
Music will be furnished by the organist of the 
Arlington Street Church, Mr. Benjamin F. 
Whelpley, and by the Sunday-schools of 

_ Greater Boston. 

8.pm. At the Arlington Street Church. 

Public meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice. Addresses by Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Rev. William Thurston 
Brown, Mr. Clarence E. Carr, Mr. John 
Spargo, and others. 


Monpay, MAy 23. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 

The service will be conducted by Rev. 

_ D. Roy Freeman. 

4 10.30 A.M. Annual meeting of the Minis- 

terial Union in Channing Hall. Address, 

“Theodore Parker,’’ by Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, 

2.30 P.M. Public meeting of the National 

Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 

Christian Women at the South Congrega- 


Ses ”—C 
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tional Church (corner Exeter and Newbury 

Greeting by Rev. Edward Cum- 
Addresses: “‘ Loyalty to the National 
Alliance,’’? Mrs. Claude U. Gilson of Eliza- 
beth, N.J.; “‘The Local Alliance and Social 
Questions,’’ Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell; ‘‘ The 
New Movement at Sanford, Me.,” Rev. 


Streets). 
mings. 


Elvin J. Prescott. 


4PM. Fourth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society in Chan- 


ning Hall. 
5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rey. Frederick R. Griffin in charge. 


8pm. Public reception at the Hotel 


Somerset. President and Mrs. Samuel A. 
Eliot and Chief Justice and Mrs. Marcus P. 
Knowlton, will receive. 
Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr. 


TurEspAy, May 24. 
9 AM. Morning service in King’s Chapel. 


In commemoration of the ministers of the 
Unitarian Fellowship who have died during 


the year. The address will be given by Rev. 
Edward F. Hayward. 


10 AM. Annual business meeting of the 


National Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women in the South Con- 
gregational Church. Annual report. Ad- 
dress by Mrs. R. H. Davis on her journey 
to the Pacific Coast. 

10 AM. Annual meeting of the National 
League of Unitarian Laymen in Channing 
Hall. Communication from President Taft. 
Address by Hon. Morton D. Hull upon “A 
Layman’s Idea of a Unitarian Church.” 
Address by Mr. Courtenay Guild of Boston. 
Discussion upon practical lines of work. 

10.30 A.M. Meeting of the Berry Street 
Conference in the Second Church, Copley 
Square. The address will be given by Rev. 
Howard N. Brown. Subject, “Jesus and 
his Modern Critics.” Open to ministers 
only. 

2.30 P.M. Highty-fifth annual business 
meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in Tremont Temple. Delegates and life 
members admitted by ticket to the floor. 
The galleries will be open to the public. ‘The 
afternoon session will begin with a devo- 
tional service, conducted by Rev. Alfred 
Manchester. The meeting will be opened 
for the introduction of business and resolu- 
tions and the appointments of committees. 
Reports from secretary and treasurer, also 
from the following special committees: Life 
Membership, Geo. H. Ellis; Correspondence 
Courses in Theology, Rev. Charles EF. St. 
John; Parker Commission, Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, D.D.; Tuckerman School, Mrs. C. S$. 
Atherton; and the President’s Annual Ad- 
dress, subject, ‘‘The Administration Ideals 
of a Free Church.” 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Brighton in charge. 

5.30-7.00 P.M. The Boston Association of 
Ministers will keep open house for the visit- 
ing ministers in the parlors of the South 
Congregational Church. Supper at 6. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon before the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 
Temple. The entire building will be open 
to the public. The services will be conducted 
by Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., and Rev. 
Rodney F. Johonnot, D.D.; and the sermon 


will be preached by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer 


of New York. Music by a choir of male 
voices under the direction of Mr. Frank O. 
Nash. 


Brief address by 
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WEDNESDAY, May 25. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. Sydney Snow. 

10 A.M. Annual business meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 
Temple. Delegates and life members ad- 
mitted by ticket to the floor: galleries open 
to the public. Devotional service will be 
conducted by Rev. Horace Westwood, of 
Youngstown, Ohio. Report of the Nom- 
inating Committee. Election of officers and 
directors. Report of the Business Com- 
mittee. Ample time will be given for the 
discussion of the business presented, and, 
if time suffices, addresses will be made by 
delegates from other fellowships or countries 
and by visiting ministers and laymen. 

2.30P.M. Annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association (continued) in Tremont 
Temple. If time suffices, brief addresses will 
be made on ‘‘ The Constructive Energies of 
our Missionary Work,’ by Rev. Earl M. 
Wilbur, field secretary for the Pacific Coast 
Department; Rev. William Thurston Brown, 
field secretary for the Rocky Mountain De- 
partment; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, secretary 
of the Western Conference; Rev. Henry W. 
Foote, secretary of the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

5 P.M. Annual business meeting of the 
Massachusetts Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers in the Supreme Judicial 
Court Room. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell in charge. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in Tremont Tem- 
ple. The entire hall will be open to the 
public. Hon. Louis A. Frothingham, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Commonwealth, will 
preside. Addresses: Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, 
secretary of the Department of Social and 
Public Service, ‘‘The Social Service Ac- 
tivities of our Churches’; Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, ‘‘The Wise Direction of Church 
Activities towards Social Welfare.” 

Congregational singing, Mr. Frank O. 
Nash, organist. 


Tuurspay, May 26. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. Wilson M. Backus. 

10.30 AM. Highth annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Historical Society in King’s 
Chapel. President Henry H. Edes will 
preside. Reports and election of officers, 
Address by Rev. Henry G. Spaulding on 
“Harvard College Fifty Years ago and the 
Old Harvard Divinity School.” 

11 AM. Annual meeting of the Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice in the vestry of the 
Second Church, Copley Square. Address 
by the president, report of the secretary, 
election of officers, and transaction of busi- 
ness. 

11 A.M. Public meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Congregational Min- 
isters in the Old South Church (corner Boyl- 
ston and Dartmouth Streets). Addresses 
by Prof. Edward C. Moore and Rey. 
Charles E. Park. 

1r AM. Meeting of the alumni and 
friends of Proctor Academy in parlors of 
the Second Church. Addresses by Rev, 
Julian C. Jaynes and Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings. Light refreshments. 

11 AM. Conference in Channing Hall of 
Post office Mission Workers, and all in- 
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terested in the distribution of denominational 
literature. 

12 mM. Annual meeting and luncheon of 
the Meadville Alumni Association in the 
South Congregational Church. Business 
meeting at 12. Inch at 1, to be followed 
by speeches by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
Prof. James Hardy Ropes, President Frank- 
lin C. Southworth, and Dean Earl M. Wil- 
bur. Subject, “The Education of the Mod- 
ern Minister.” 

2 p.m. Annual business meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union in the 
chapel of the Second Church, for reports, 
election of officers, and conference. 

2.30 P.M. Conference in Channing Hall 
of Cheerful Letter Workers. Meeting open 
to all. 

3 p.m. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society in King’s Chapel. 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., will preside. 
Reports and election of officers. Addresses 
by Dr. Charles W. Eliot and others. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rev. Charles E. St. John of Philadelphia, Pa., 
in charge. 

5-7 P.M. Reception by the Boston Fed- 
eration of Young People’s Religious Unions 
to the officers of the National Union in the 
parlors of the Second Church. A collation 
will be served, and delegates and representa- 
tives from the Unions and Young People’s 
Societies are invited. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in the Second 
Church. Addresses by Rev. A. D. K. Shurt- 
leff, Rev. Henry W. Foote, and Rev. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson. Special music. 


Frmay May 27. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 

10 AM. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, King’s Chapel. 
Opening of business session. 

10.30 A.M. Reading of Directors’ Annual 
Report by President Edward A. Horton, 
discussion, election of officers and business. 
Addresses by Prof. George A. Coe, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, sub- 
ject, ‘“A Psychological Point of View for 
Teachers of Religion’; Prof. Edward P. 
St. John, Hartford School of Religious Ped- 
agogy, subject, ‘“‘Place of Story-telling in 
Sunday-school Work.’’ Questions and dis- 
cussions. 

2 P.M. Opening session of afternoon meet- 
ings, transaction of unfinished business, and 
other matters. To be followed by Rev. 
Henry F. Cope, secretary of Religious Edu- 
cation Association; subject, ‘‘Education for 
the New Day”; Mrs. Clara T. Guild, Dean 
of Tuckerman School, subject, ‘‘A Train- 
ing School and its Possibilities”; Rev. F. L. 
Masseck, secretary of the General Alliance 
of Workers with Boys, subject, ‘Special 
Work for the Boys.’’ Symposium, ‘‘How 
to Promote Religious Education.” 1. Rey. 
W. H. Ramsay, subject, ‘The Sunday-school 
and the Adolescent’’; 2. Rev. S. R. Maxwell, 
subject, ‘‘What the Minister can do”; 3. 
Rev. A. P. Reccord, subject, “‘What Helps 
and what Hurts the Sunday-school.’’ 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rev. William R. Cole in charge. 

6 P.M. Unitarian Festival in Tremont 
Temple. Hon. Eben S. Draper, Governor 
of the Commonwealth, will preside. The 
speakers will be Rey. Charles E. Park, Hon. 
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Joseph Walker, speaker of the House of Rep- 


resentatives, Hon. John D. Long, Rev. 
Theodore D. Bacon of Salem. 

Tickets, $2.50 each, will be for sale at the 
bookstore of Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co., 
26 Tremont Street, on and after Thursday, 
May 19, between the hours of nine and four 
o'clock. First balcony and front rows second 
balcony, tickets, $1; remainder second bal- 
cony, 50 cents, for those who feel interested 
only in the speaking. Speaking will begin 
at 7.15. Laymen are invited to buy bal- 
cony tickets for themselves and friends to 
assist in defraying the expense of this dinner 
to the Unitarian clergy. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 
Anniversary Week: Change of 
President. 


. 


A cordial invitation is extended to those 
in attendance at the Anniversary Meetings 
to make free use of the Book Room at the 
Unitarian Headquarters. A hearty welcome 
will be given by those in charge, and we shall 
all take pleasure specially in greeting the 
Sunday-School workers. 


* * 
* 


The programme of the Sunday-School 
Society for Friday, May 27, forenoon and 
afternoon, ought to prove attractive enough 
to draw many who are not actually partici- 
pating in Sunday-School work. ‘The various 
speakers, judging by their subjects, will bring 
forward many ideas that are of vital im- 
portance to all those who wish well to civic 
and Christian progress. These sessions are 
open to the public. 

* * * 

Delegate certificates, programmes, and 
reports of the Nominating Committee have 
been mailed to all the churches and Sunday 
Schools who have contributed this year to our 
funds. If there has been a failure on the 
part of any one to receive these documents, 
they will please notify the president of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, who will 
supply the deficiency. It is well enough 
to recall the fact for the information of all, 
that on matters of business and election of 
officers only those can vote who have the 
accredited delegate certificates from these 
churches and Sunday Schools, and also 
Life Members. On the other hand the dis- 
cussion of addresses and the asking of ques- 
tions are open to any one in attendance. 

Epwarp A. Horvron. 


Directors’ Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Sunday-School Society was held 
Monday, May 9g, at 25 Beacon Street. Pres- 
ent: Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Edwards, 
James, French, Lawrance, Mrs. Gurney, 
Mrs. Smith, and Miss Parker. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were 
read by the clerk and approved. ‘The state- 
ment of the treasurer for the month of 
April was also offered, accepted, and placed 
on file. 

A motion was passed that the $250 previ- 
ously voted for the use of the field secretary, 
for the expenses of summer Sunday-School 
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institutes, be transferred to the service of 
the incoming president. 

At this point.the following letter was pre- 
sented through the clerk (Mr. Lawrance, 
in the chair), from President Horton:— 


May 9, Igto. 
To THE DIRECTORS OF 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY: 


For reasons I will now state it seemed best 
for me to say to the Nominating Committee 
that I should not stand for renomination 
as president of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 

I have had twenty-five years of service 
in that position,—seven years without salary, 
and eighteen years as head executive with 
pay. It is evident a new and possibly 
younger man should fill the place. 

Chief, however, is the condition of my 


Notices, 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers (of which all ministers of Congregational 
Churches, Unitarian as well as Trinitarian, are members) 
will hold its annual business meeting in the Supreme 
Judicial Court Room in the Court House, Pemberton 
Square, Boston, on Wednesday, May 25, af 5 P.M. 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary Society 
will hold its annual meeting for the election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may legally come 
before it, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, May 
27, at IO A.M. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Friday, May 27, 1910, 
AT 6 P.M. 


HIS EXCELLENCY, GOVERNOR DRAPER, 
will preside. 


HON. JOSEPH WALKER Speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts House ef Representatives, MR. JOSEPH 
C. LINCOLN’ of Hackensack, N.J., and REV. 
CHARLES EDWARDS PARK of the First Church, 
Boston, will speak. 


Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. CLARKE & Co., 26 Tremont Street, on 
and after Thursday, May 19, between the hours of 9 and 
40’clock. 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balcon 
$1; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for th 
feel interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at bg epee 

Notice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 


F. W. Portsrr, Secretary, 
66 Walnut Street, Dorchester. 
Telephone, Dorchester 463. 


tickets, 
ose who 


Eighty-fifth Anniversary 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Assoctatin, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 24 AND 25, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will observe its 
eighty-fifth anniversary and hold its annual meeting in 
the city of Boston on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 24 
and 25. 


Tuesday, May 24, at 2.30 p.m. Business Meeting. 
Delegates and life members will be admitted by ticket 
to the floor. The galleries will be open to the public. 

The devotional meeting will be conducted by Rev. 
Alfred Manchester. : 
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The meeting will then be open for the introduction of 
business and resolutions and the appointment of com- 
mittees. The Secretary will present his Annual Report 
and the Treasurer will present his Annual Statement. 
Reports from the following special committees: Life 
Membership, Geo. H. Ellis; Correspondence Courses 
in Theology, Rev. Charles E. St. John; Parker Com- 
mission, Rev. C. W. Wendte, D.D.; Tuckerman 
School, Mrs. C. S. Atherton; and the President’s 
Annual Address, subject, “The Administrative Ideals 
of a Free Church.” 


7.30 P.M. Anniversary Sermon before the American 
Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. The entire 
building will be open to the public. The services will be 
conducted by Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., of 
Salem, and the sermon will be preached by Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer of New York. Music by a choir of male voices 
under the direction of Mr. Frank O. Nash. 


Wednesday, May 25, at 10 A.M. Business Meeting con- 
tinued. Delegates and life members will be admitted 
by ticket to the floor. The galleries will be open to the 
public. The devotional meeting will be conducted by 
Rev. Horace Westwood of Youngstown, Ohio. Report 
of the Nominating Committee. Report of the Business 
Committee. Election of officers and directors. 


2.30 P.M. Business Meeting continued. If the business 
is concluded and time suffices, brief addresses will be 
made on “The Constructive Energies of our Missionary 
Work,” by Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, field secretary for the 
Pacific Coast Department; Rev. William Thurston 
Brown, field secretary for the Rocky Mountain Depart- 
ment; Rey. Ernest C. Smith, secretary of the Western 
Conference; Rev. Henry W. Foote, secretary of the 
Department of Education. 


7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association in Tremont Temple. The entire hall will be 
open to the public. Hon. Louis A. Frothingham, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Commonwealth, will pre- 
side. Addresses: Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, secretary of 
the Department of Social and Public Service, “The Social 
Service Activities of our Churches”; Dr. Charles W. 


Eliot, ‘The Wise Direction of Church Activities 
towards Social Welfare.” 

Congregational singing. Mr. Frank O. Nash, 
organist. 


National Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women. 


The annual meeting of the National Alliance will be 
held in the South Congregational Church, corner of Exeter 
and Newbury Streets, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, May 
24, 1910, at 10 o’clock a.m. This meeting is for the 
presentation of reports and the transaction of business. 

The Corresponding Secretary will report her recent visit 
to the Pacific Coast. 

The usual public meeting will be held at the same place 
on Monday, May 23, 1910, at 2.30 P.M. The principal 
addresses will be given ie Mrs. C. U. Gilson of Elizabeth, 
N.J., Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of Greenfield, Mass., and 
Rey. E. G. Prescott of Sanford, Me. 

All interested are cordially invited. 


PUBLIC RALLY 


OF THE 


Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice 


AT THE 


Arlington Street Church 


Sunday, May 22, at 8 P.M. 


Addresses by 


MR. JOHN SPARGO 

MR. CLARENCE E. CARR 

REV. WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN 
REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


All cordially invited. | Doors open at 7.30 P.M. 
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UNITARIAN TEMPERANGE SOCIETY 


ANNUAL MEETING 


KING’S CHAPEL, 
Tremont Street, Boston 


Thursday, May 26, at 3 P.M. 


President Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., will 
preside. 
The Secretary and Treasurer will present 
their reports. 
Election of officers and necessary business 
will be transacted. 
ADDRESS BY 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D. 


ANNUAL MEETINC 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


KING’S CHAPEL, 


Boston, Mass., Friday, May 27, 1910. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Forenoon. 
10.00. Opening of Business Session of Society. 


10.30. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report by 
President Edward A. Horton, to be followed by 
discussion, election of officers, and business. 


11.15. Two thirty-minute addresses. 

rt. Prof. George A. Coe, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City. Subject, “A Psychological Point 
of View for Teachers of Religion.” 2. Prof. Edward P. 
St. John, Professor of Pedagogy, Hartford School, 
Conn: Subject, “The Place of Story Telling in Sunday- 
School Work.” Questions and discussion. 


12.30. Intermission. 


Afternoon. 


2.30. Opening of Afternoon Session, transaction of 
unfinished business, and other matters. 


2.30. AddresSes. 

1. Rev. Henry F. Cope, Secretary of Religious 
Education Association. Subject, “Education for the New 
Day.” 2. Mrs. Clara T. Guild, Dean of Tucker- 
man School. Subject, “A Training School and Its 
Possibilities.” 3. Rev. Frank L. Masseck, Secre- 
tary of the General Alliance of Workers with Boys. 
Subject, ‘Special Work for the Boys.’ 


3.30. Three fifteen-minute addresses, “How to Pro- 
mote Religious Education.” 

xr. Rev. William H. Ramsay, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Subject, “The Sunday School and the Adoles- 
cent.” 2. Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, Greenfield, 
Mass. Subject, “What the Minister can Do.” 3. 
Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, Springfield, Mass. Sub- 
ject, “What Helps and What Hurts the Sunday School.” 


4.15. 


Those Churches and Sunday Schools that have con- 
tributed to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society since May 10, 1909, are entitled to three delegate 
members, either from the Church or from the Sunday 
School. These delegates are members of the Sunday- 
School Society for one year from May 1, 1g10, with all 
the voting powers and usual privileges of such member- 
ship; and they will be furnished with cards which must 
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be filled out and returned on Friday forenoon, May 27, 
as credentials. All persons in attendance, not delegates 
or life members, have full privileges in all the exercises, 
except the right of discussing business and of voting. 
The minister of a church is not a delegate by virtue of 
his office. He must be elected one of the three specified. 


fh Marriages, 


In Dedham, rrth inst., by Rev. Roger S. Forbes and Rev. 
George H. Young, father of the bridegroom, Philip Endicott 
Young and Edith Bulkeley, daughter of Mrs. Thereon 
Bigelow Ames. 


Deaths. 


EVER IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE, 
MARION JOSEPHINE PAGE. 
May 24, 1837—May 23, 1902. 


Spautpinc H.—May 9, toto, suddenly, Lucy Warland, 
wife of Rev. Henry G. Spaulding of Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs. Spaulding was the daughter of Dr. Sylvanus 
Plympton, a physician of Cambridge, and the grand- 
daughter of Captain Thomas Warland, an officer in the 
Revolutionary army. She was born in the historic house in 
Cambridge known as the Bishop’s Palace, or the Apthorp 
mansion, and was married to Rev. Henry G. Spaulding 
in November, 1867. Of two children, one survives, Henry 
Plympton Spaulding, the artist. 

Mrs. Spaulding was a woman who had many rare traits 
of character; and by her lovable disposition and generous, 
warm-hearted nature had endeared herself to a large circle 
of appreciative friends. She was an intelligent lover of 
all that is beautiful in nature. The flowers of the fields 
and the garden, the shells of the land and the sea, dainty 
sea-mosses, and choice minerals appealed to her almost 
as if their loveliness were akin to that of noble human 
souls. 

A very religious woman, she “numbered her days” by 
the blessings she shed through the hours, 

Her funeral took place May 12, from the family home 
at 1470 Beacon Street, Brookline. Rey. Arthur W. Little- 
field of the Second Unitarian Society officiated, and the 
quartet from that church sang three hymns, “ Abide with 
Me,” “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” and “Lead, Kindly 
Light.” Two poems, written by Mr. Spaulding and favor- 
ites of his wife, a poetic version of the Twenty-third 
Psalm, and another entitled “Heavenly. Gains ‘for 
Earthly Losses,” were read. The burial was in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 


Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. s ; 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “‘Undertaker, 

Boston.” 


& | Lee elt ING IN FAMILY CAMP.— Harvard 
Senior will take two or three boys at the Eliot Camp 
on Lake Memphremagog. Tutoring for school or college 
examinations. Boating, fishing, tramping. References to 
the Dean of Harvard College, masters in the Roxbury Latin 
School, and others on request. For particulars address 
Frederick M. Eliot, 4 Hapgood Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


“ ENTLEWOMAN, experienced in mothering, care 

JX of children, tutoring, chaperonage, household super- 
vision, wishes position in private school or in motherless 
family. Business and social references. Address Guar- 
dian, Christian Register Office. 


DD 20 YEARS TO YOUR LIFE, settling in a 
£ mild, healthful climate, in the best suburb of 
Richmond, Va. Purest water, best schools. Northern 
settlers. Write E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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health. It is not adequate to the work and 
has not been for a year or more. ‘The best 
of advice counsels me to take a thorough rest. 

In view of these considerations I therefore 
asked the Nominating Committee not to 
renew my name. 

I need not recount the joy I have had in 
serving as one leader in this cause of Re- 
ligious Education. I appreciate deeply the 
loyal support given me by all my associates. 
These and other sources of satisfaction and 
gratitude will ever be cherished. 

May increasing prosperity attend the Sun- 
day-School Society is the wish of 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp A. Horton. 

After this had been read and a vote passed 
that it should be placed on file, Mr: Hum- 
phreys offered the resolution which follows: 

“Tnasmuch as Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
president, has been obliged to resign his 
office on account of ill health, it is voted that 
the treasurer be authorized to pay him the 
sum of three thousand dollars in recognition 
of his long and faithful service.” 

This vote was unanimously passed. 

President Horton resuming the chair, on 
motion it was voted that an expert account- 
ant, Mr. Thomas W. Spurr, be engaged to 
audit the accounts and examine the books. 

A report of the committee to confer with 
the Unitarian Association was then read 
by the chairman to the following effect: 
“The committee of the Board of Directors 
of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
appointed to confer with the directors of 
the American Unitarian Association in regard 
to a possible merger of the Society with the 
Association, has considered the matter 
further since the last meeting of the board. 
In view of the change in the situation by 
reason of Mr. Horton’s declination to serve 
further as president, and new conditions 
arising therefrom, your committee deems it 
for the best interest of the Society to proceed 
no further with these negotiations.”’ 

The president read a letter from Vice- 
President Lord regretting his absence at the 
meeting and conveying a message of farewell 
to the board. He also announced that the 
list of 150 books specially appropriate for 
Sunday-School libraries would soon be pub- 
lished. 

Voted to adjourn to June 6. 

Louisa P. PARKER, 
Clerk. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


South Middlesex Federation. 


The meeting was called to order at 4.30 
in the First Parish Church, Concord, Mass., 
by the president, Rev. Harry Lutz. Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson of Newton Centre led 
a devotional service based upon two texts 
from Hosea and Matthew :— 

“Come let us return unto the Lord, and 
so shall we live in his sight.” 

“First the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear.”’ 

At the close of this service it was voted 
that the chair should name the Nominating 
Committee, and the president took the mat- 
ter under consideration. 

The roll was then called, taking up the 
subject of the afternoon, ‘‘The Line of 
Advance.”’ The result showed a total of 
127 present. 


sponses brought out the fact that several 


isters, and the young people have had some- 
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The roll-call was answered by the unions 


in response to the question, ‘‘What are You 


Doing to Aid the Advance?’”’ ‘These re- 


of the churches are without settled min- 


thing of a task to hold their organizations 
together. In two other parishes new min- 
isters have been recently installed, and one 
parish is soon to lose its long-settled minister 
to a broad, public service. One new guild, 
however, has been added; and during the 
year $150 had been raised by one guild, 
$100 by another, and $40 by still another. 
Such a year must be called successful in the 
best sense, for it has demonstrated the 
ability of the young people of the new gen- 
eration to meet adverse conditions and plan 
their own advance. 

Rev. Edward Cummings then addressed 
the conference on ‘‘The Plan of Attack.” 
His address embodied a very clear exposi- 
tion of the fundamentals of the Unitarian 
faith, and the idea that the adherents of 
that faith are trying to advance ‘‘the king- 
dom of heaven at hand,’’—God’s kingdom on 
earth. 

He was followed by Mr. Sanford Bates, 
who spoke of “Backing up the Line of 
Advance.” It is Mr. Bates’s idea that the 
way to accomplish that most effectively is 
by “doing something.”’ 

Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson succeeded 
him and closed the consideration of the sub- 
ject by some stirring words about ammuni- 
tion, saying that the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union has a definite purpose to ful- 
fil, a, definite duty to perform, to carry 
on and uphold the standards of the liberal 
faith; and that the best ammunition it can 
have is just the sense of “togetherness” 
that comes from the federation meetings 
and the sense of the even broader organiza- 
tion. behind it spreading throughout the 
land. 

The president then announced his ap- 
pointments for the Nominating Committee: 
Miss Frances M. Dadmun, Mr. F. E. Rob- 
bins, and Mr. Horace C. Harrington. Mr. 
Roger S. Hoar, president of the Concord 
Guild, then invited the federation to supper 
and an hour’s informal intercourse. 

At 7.30 the evening session was called to 
order by the president. The secretary’s 
report of the last meeting was read and ac- 
cepted. : 

Mr. Stoney of East Lexington then moved 
a vote of thanks to the hosts of the occasion, 
which was seconded and unanimously carried. 

On motion of Miss Melvin it was voted 
that a committee of three be appointed by 
the chair to investigate the Friendly Service 
Committee work of the Boston Federation, 
and report to the South Middlesex Federa- 
tion at its annual business meeting in Octo- 
ber. 

Rev. Loren B. Macdonald then con- 
ducted a devotional service and prayer, 
reading from Isaiah, the sixty-first chapter; 
and Rey. Thomas Van Ness, one of the 
founders of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and its first president, preached to 
the conference an impressive sermon upon 
the immanence of God, the absolute neces- 
sity for a belief in his laws that would stand 
the test of daily life, and the value of the 
rewards of righteous living,—life more ahun- 
dant, life everlasting. 

The conference was dismissed at 8.45 
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with a sense of gain in true values that has 
never been equalled in any previous meeting. 


JOSEPHINE BRUORTON, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


A brief memorial service in honor of the 


late King of England will be held in King’s 


Chapel, Friday, May 20, at 12.10. 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York 


will speak at Assembly Hall, Auditorium 


Building, 159 Pleasant Street, Malden, 
Mass., on the_evening of Monday, May 23, 
at eight o’clock. 


The Norfolk Conference of Unitarian 
churches will hold the summer meeting with 
the church in Wollaston, Rev. Carl G. Horst, 
minister, on Wednesday, June 8. Further 
notice of program will be given. George M. 
Bodge, Secretary. 


Percy Millard Dawson, a student at 
Harvard Divinity School, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship for New 
England, is admitted to the Unitarian min- 


istry, and is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. Date of admission, 
May 9, 1910. Edward A. Horton, Austin 


S. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, Committee. 


Meetings. 


THE SoutH Mipp1kesExX CONFERENCE.— 
The one hundred and thirtieth session of the 
conference was held May 4, at Winchester, 
Archibald M. Howe, Esq., presiding. The 
opening devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Marion F. Ham of Reading, and was 
followed by the business session. Following 
the President’s address, secretary’s and 
treasurer’s reports, and reports of commit- 
tees, the request of the First Unitarian 
Church of Revere for admission to the con- 
ference was presented, with the recom- 
mendation of the executive board that it 
be granted. It was unanimously voted to 
admit the Revere church to membership 
in the conference. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year, and di- 
rectors for three years: president, Mr. Allen 
French of Concord; vice-president, Rev. 
Charles A. Allen of Waverley; secretary, 
Rev. Harry Lutz of Newton; treasurer, 
Mr. Charles F. Stone of Watertown; di- 
rectors, Rev. Walter C. Pierce of West 
Somerville and Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins of 
Belmont. 

The address of the morning was given 
by Rev. Ambrose W. Vernon, pastor of 
Harvard Church, Brookline, on ‘‘The Pres- 
ent Crisis of the Christian Religion.” It 
was a thought-stirring and inspiring pres- 
entation of the elements involved in the 
latter-day attack upon the fundamentals 
of the Christian religion and the ways it 
may be met. It was followed in the dis- 
cussion by appreciative remarks by Rey. 
S. M. Crothers, D.D., and Rev. Frederick 
Gill. At noon the conference adjourned to 
the dining-room, where the hospitality of 
the Winchester people was enjoyed at lunch- 
eon and a social hour. At two o’clock the 
conference reassembled in the auditorium. 
Rev. C. A. Allen, the newly elected vice- 
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president, presided. After a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Winchester people for their 
splendid hospitality the session was de- 
voted to the Women’s Alliance under the 
direction of Mrs. Prescott Keyes of Con- 
cord. Addresses were given on various 
phases of Alliance work by Mrs. Frederick 
Odiorne of Cambridge, Mrs. J. A. Bailey 
of Arlington, Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins of 
Belmont, Miss Grace M. Burt of Newton, 
and Rey. Loren B. Macdonald of Concord. 
The session closed with a devotional service 
conducted by Rev. C. A. Allen of Waverley. 
Harry Lutz, Secretary. 


Churches, 


DORCHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. Charles W. Casson: On Friday, 
May 13, this church installed Mr. Casson 
as its minister. A large audience gathered 
for the occasion, and an interesting order of 
service, much out of the regular order for 
such occasions, was presented. Rev. Charles 
F. Dole gave a practical and convincing 
address on “Our Church: Its Religious 
Message.”’ Rev. William I: Lawrance, a 
former minister, gave the prayer. Rev. 
Thomas Van |Ness’s address {was on the 
subject, “Our Church: Its Civic Task.” 
Rev. George F. Pratt of the neighboring 
Christ Church gave a genuine address of 
welcome, and other remarks were made by 
Rey. W. H. Ramsay and Rev. D. Roy Free- 
man. This church, now very near its one 
hundredth anniversary, looks forward with 
high anticipation to the ministry of this 
progressive man. At the recent annual 
meeting of the society the church was found 
to be in the same splendid financial condi- 
tion of former years. During the past year 
the church buildings have been repainted, 
and a new $1,000 clock put in the tower, 
illuminated at night. On Mr. Casson’s 
first Sunday as our minister, May 1, eight 
persons joined the church. 
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PETERSHAM, Mass.—First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Parish, Rev. George B. Spurr: 
The loss by fire of the old meeting-house, 
so endeared to its people by long associa- 
tion and valued tradition, occurred on Sept. 
21, 1908. For seventeen months following 
this calamity services were held in Memo- 
rial Hall of the Free Library. The excellent 
attendance under somewhat adverse con- 
ditions attested to the loyalty of the parish, 
especially during the winter months before 
they could receive the encouragement of 
seeing work begin on the new church home. 
March 6 marked a new era in the history of 
the first parish: on that date was held the 
first service in the new building, finally com- 
pleted on the site of the old meeting-house 
and closely reproducing its lines. At Easter 
a confirmation class of nine was received 
into the fellowship of the church, on May 
8 eleven others followed their~ example, 
making a total of twenty-three to unite with 
the church during the past year. The Sun- 
day-school has doubled its membership in 
the past two years: about this time the 
system of rewards for attendance was dis- 
continued. Evening services are held in 
the Sunday-school room, sufficient interest 
being shown in them by the younger people, 
for whom they were especially arranged, to 
warrant their continuance. Attendance at 


the morning services averages from seventy 
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to one hundred: on two occasions since March 
the congregation numbered one hundred and 
fifty. The combined Branch Alliance and 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society has a member- 
ship of over sixty; and is an active and in- 
terested auxiliary in church work. As the 
name implies, the Social Club contributes 
largely to the good fellowship of the society 
and reports a substantial sum in its treasury. 

Under able and devoted leadership the 
society is feeling renewed life and vigor, 
gratefully appreciating the unparalleled 
generosity of their many friends who have 
made possible the attractive and conven- 
ient new building. They are now eagerly 
anticipating its formal dedication, which 
will take place on June 2 at two o’clock, and 
for which active preparations are now under 
way. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety from May 2 to May 10, inclusive:— 


May 2. Passaic N.J. Sunday-school............. $5.00 
Pittsburg, Pa., First Unitarian Sunday- 


is) 


Co) Se eS ee 2 15.00 

. Wilmington, Del., Sunday-school........ 5.00 
. Bolton, Mass., Sunday-school........... 5.00 
. Plainfield. N.J., Sunday-school, . . 5,00 
Detroit, Mich., Sunday-school .. . 10.00 
Middleboro, Mass., Sunday-school 5.00 
Athol, Mass., Sunday-school....... I.00 
Randolph, Mass., Sunday-school .. . A 3.00 
Lancaster, Mass., Sunday-school........ 3.00 
Duxbury, Mass., Sunday-school......... 2.00 

» Peabody, Mass., Church...............:. 9.00 
. Medfield, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 10.00 
. Sterling, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 5.00 
. Easton, North, Mass., Church........... 26.00 
Hartford, Conn., Sunday-school.......... 5.00 
Rochester, N.H., Sunday-school......... 1.00 


Bridgewater, East, Mass., Sunday-school. . 50 


Belmont, Mass.,‘Sunday-school.......... 5-00 
Hubbardston, Mass., Sunday-school .... . 5.00 
Brewster, Mass., Sunday-school ......... 5.cO 
. Pittsfield, Mass., Sunday-school. . . 3.00 
Jamestown, N.Y., Sunday-school. 2,00 
Sanford, Me., Sunday-school. . . 20.00 
Seattle, Wash., Sunday-school .. . ... 10,00 
Fall River Mass., Sunday-school:....... 15.00 
Palo Alto, Cal., Sunday-school.......... 1.00 
Santa Rosa, Cal., Sunday-school ........ 2.00 
Clinton, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 4.00 
Boston, Church of the Disciples......... 460.00 
Newton, West, Mass., Sunday-school.... 50.00 
Peabody, Mass., Sunday-school......... T22 
Exeter, N.H., Sunday-school’.../....... 2.00 
Somerville, Mass., First Society.......... 51,20 
to. Albany, N.Y., Sunday-school ........... 5.00 

to. Cambridge, Mass., Third Congregational 
Sunday-scmool 2. i oe 2.00 

to. Brooklyn, N.Y., Fourth Unitarian Sun- 
day=scnogleg.. verte ke eh: 5.00 
to. Framingham, Mass., Sunday-school . : 2.00 
to. Holyoke, Mass., Sunday-school .... 3.00 
to. Amherst, Mass., Sunday-school .. ois 1.00 
to. Portland, Ore., Sunday-school .......... 5.00 

to. Brookline, Mass., First Parish Sunday- 
SCNOOM a Lem ebay os choise hE ox vata 10.00 


RicHARD C. HumPpHREYS, Treasurer. 


The Free Religious Association. 


The annual convention of the Free Re- 
ligious Association will be held on Friday, 
May 27, at the Parker Memorial, Boston. 
The present year being the centennial of 
the birth of Theodore Parker, the conven- 
tion will be made a commemorative occasion. 
The speakers at the morning session, at 
ten o’clock, will consider ‘‘ The Work and In- 
fluence of Theodore Parker.’”’ Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, president of the Association, will 
preside; and there will be addresses by Rev. 
George A. Gordon, D.D., Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, and Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise. 

The festival, with luncheon and addresses, 
will take place in the Parker Fraternity 
Hall, Parker Memorial, at one o’clock. 
Many of the speakers will be those who knew 
Parker, and will pay personal tribute to his 
life and service. Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
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will preside; and there will be brief addresses 
by Col. T. W. Higginson, Mr. Frank B. 
Sanborn, Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, Rev. 
James De Normandie, Mr. Rufus Leighton, 
Dr. Edward W. Emerson, President Hamil- 
ton of Tufts College, and others. 

Tickets to the luncheon, one dollar each, 
may be obtained by mail of Mr. William H. 
Hamlen, 31 Upland Road, Cambridge, or of 
Mr. James H. West, Tufts College, Mass. 
No tickets will be sold after noon on Friday. 


Lend-a-Hand Society. 


The annual public meeting of the Lend- 
a-Hand Society will be held in the parlor 
of Park Street Church, Boston, Wednesday, 
May 25, at 3 pM. Rev. C. R. Eliot will 
preside. After the reports, addresses will 
be made by Miss Mary M. Perry, superin- 
tendent of the Industrial School for Crippled 
and Deformed Children; Dr. George W. 
Tupper, Young Men’s Christian Association 
State Secretary of Immigration, on Immi- 
grants leaving Europe; and Mr. Robert W. 
Kelso, secretary of the State Board of 
Charities, on Immigrants entering America. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all per- 
sons interested. 


Books Offered. 


The Publication Department of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, has 132 copies, second-hand, of 
the ‘‘Hymn and Tune Book”’ (without ser- 
vices), edition of 1877, in good condition, 
which it will sell for 25 cents per copy, 
freight transportation prepaid. 

It also has in very good condition 48 
copies of “‘Hymns of the Ages,’’ second-hand, 
leather bound, full gilt edges, which will be 
sold, express or freight transportation pre- 
paid, for 50 cents each. This is an earlier 
edition of the book, differing, however, from 
the present edition in only two of the hymns. 


HEAR! HEAR' 


The Deaf Can Hear 


Free Demonstration of the Wonderful 


Globe Ear-Phone 


The only adjustable hearing device. Call and be convinced. 
Send your friends who are hard of hearing. 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE CO. 


%31 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ’ 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


children. ‘ 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. As pares ‘ 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7rzas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantrics, 


The teacher had been telling the class 
about the rhinoceros family. ‘“‘Now, name 
some things,’ said she, ‘‘that are very 
dangerous to get near to, and that have 
horns.’’ ‘Automobiles,’ replied little Jen- 
nie Jones, promptly— New York World. 


The longer we live, the more we learn. 
The doctors have now discovered that the 
removal of the large intestine and the ap- 
pendix at the age of two or three years will 
“ward off old age.’’ This sounds highly 
probable, and the same might be said of 
removing the head. 


In an Episcopal church, as one of the 
wardens was carrying around the large silver 
plate, a young lady of four summers put in 
her mite, remarking, as she did so, in a tone 
that was heard by those in the neighboring 
pews, ‘‘Mamma, I put my money in the 
pie pan!”—Harper’s Magazine. 


The following story was told at the club 
of a well-known pastor who is fond of the 
game of golf. His little son was asked at 
Sunday-school to explain the meaning of 
“qa Sabbath day journey.” ‘‘I guess,” 
responded the young hopeful, quickly, “that 
jt means twice around the golf links.’’—Se- 
jected. 


When Hunt was told that Mr. John 
Quincy Adams had observed that he would 
not give fifty cents for a Phidias or a Prax- 
iteles, he asked, with a droll smile, ‘‘ Does 
that sum of money really represent Mr. 
Adams’ estimation of the sculptor, or the 
value which he places on fifty cents?’’ —Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. 


A certain cottage and its old mistress had 
improved so greatly in comfort and ap- 
pearance that a visitor shrewdly surmised 
that the son of the house, a lazy, ne’er-do- 
well, had turned over a new leaf. He in- 
quired about it. ‘‘Yes, sir, my son’s in 
work now,” said the smiling old mother. 
“Takes good money, he does, too. All he 
has to do is to go twice a day to the circus 
and put his head in the lion’s mouth. The 
rest of his time ’e has to himself.’ 


A minister had been urging his flock to 
give a hearty welcome to the stranger within 
the gates. After the service he went to 
the door as usual, and began to shake hands 
with the people. An _ intelligent-looking 
young girl, apparently a stranger, was 
greeted heartily. ‘“‘I hope we may see you 
often here,’ he said. ‘‘We always have a 
warm welcome for new faces.” ‘Thank you, 
sir,” she replied, modestly. “Do you live 
hereabout?”’ he went on. The girl looked 
at him puzzled. ‘Yes, sir, I do.” “Will 
you kindly leave your address, and my wife 
and I will call on you some evening,” he said. 
“You would not have to go far to find 
me—lI am your cook.’’—WNational Magazine. 


During the march of Gen. Lee’s army 
through Northern Virginia to Maryland, 
Gen. Jackson happened to notice a number 
of stragglers in Gen. Early’s division, and 
that night he sent him a note. 

‘*General,—Gen. Jackson desires to know 
why he saw so many of your stragglers in 
the rear of your division to-day. 

; “‘ (Signed) A. S. Pendleton.”’ 
Old Jubal replied: 
“‘ Captain,—In answer to your note I would 

state that I think it possible that the reason 
Gen. Jackson saw so many of my stragglers 
on the march to-day is that he rode in the 
rear of my division. J. A. Early.” 

“Stonewall”? Jackson only smiled when 
he read the note, and made no further in- 
quiries.—Confederate Scrap Book. 
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SMALL COTTAGE 


Elastic as to sleeping accommodations. Reasonable terms. 
Pleasant surroundings, quiet, restful. Fine view of ocean 
and bay. Safe bathing. Good milk and eggs close by. 
Address Mrs. J. F. C., Box 40, West Yarmouth, Mass. - 


CAPE COD 


THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 


‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands’’ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PrErcivALt Biopcett, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1910. 


____—Gducational, 
The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
wy, In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


¥F, C.SOUTHWORTH. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction, Thorough 
arse ae for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


e 3 
Kimball School for Girls 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
24th year. Superior preparation for New England 
Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 
and special courses. Gymnasium, field sports. For illus- 

trated catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimball, Principal. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL FR BOYS. Location 

high, dry, an ealth- 
ful, in one of New England’s most beautifal residential 
villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thorough 
preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for all. Large, 
airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, address 
Dr. G. R. Ware, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Eliis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


So SSS 


The MacDutffie School 
For Girls. 
183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 


College Preparatory and General Course. Music 
and Art for elementary and adyanced students, 
Two year Domestic Science Course. Four attrac- 
tive houses in beautiful grounds. New Gymnas- 
ium and outdoor sports. Halfway_ between 
Boston and New York. he absence of raw east 
winds makes it very desirable for girls with @ ten- 
dency to colds and throat troubles. College cer- 
tificate privileges. 
Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffio, A. B. 


Oa Rese eit sl 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for beth sexes. 

Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New —s Dor- 
'vincipal. 


mitories, College Certificate. T. P. FARR, 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees, 
For Catalogue address 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 
ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 


POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 


Box 638. F. B. KNAPP, Director. 
Re pair WH ITE JMOUN TA (4A vith the 
Bills Chillin 


Our famous STONE 
White as Snow. 
Maine 
Mfg. Co. 


Nashua, N.H. 


KEEPS PURE FOOD PURE 
’ ifetime solidity—artistic style 

WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS ore in a millon homes. 
VE WHITE has food compartment of Solid Stone, 
Send for handsome roro catalog and scenic booklet _ 


REFRIGERATORS 


it 


World’s 
Largest Re=- 


frigerator factory 


i 


